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PROPHETS, 


WHEN Noah went about telling his countrymen that 
there was going to be a flood, they derided and mocked 
him. Since his day prophets have been held in better 
repute, until now nearly every man who has a theory 
about game protection constitutes himself a prophet .and 
foretells that if his theory is not accepted and his pet 
system adopted there will be an end of the world to the 
game in just so many years, usually three, sometimes 
five, in rare instances ten. If such and such a law is not 
adopted, he declares, by the end of so many years there 
will not be a grouse or a quail left in the State. Some- 
times the law thus recommended as a-last ultimiate 
final expedient to save the game is not adopted; the stip- 
ulated term of years comes to an end, and when the 
shooting season opens the prognosticator of game anni- 
hilation loads up the old gun and goes out for his share 
of the birds. 

These cock-sure prophets would do well to take a les- 
son from the wiser Audubon. The great naturalist was 
without a peer in his generation as an observer of game 
conditions, and foresaw with clear vision the game deplet- 
ing effect of that civilization which in his day was chep- 
ping its way westward with the axe of the pioneer,. and 
shooting its way westward with the rifle of the Indian 
fighter and the market hunter. Yet when Audubon pro- 
phesied game extermination, he made his conditions: so 
circumspectly that noone of his contemporaries could sur- 
vive to disprove him, nor indeed could his prophecy be ques- 
tioned by gerierations to come. For of the deer he wrote, 
italics our own: “Notwithstanding the almost incredible: 
abundance of these beautiful animals in our forests and 
prairies, such havoc is carried on amongst them that in a 
few centuries they will probably be as scarce in America 
as the great bustard now is in Britain.” A safe prophecy 
that, whether false or true. Less than one of the centuries 
has elapsed, and already throughout vast areas of the con- 
tinent he traversed in his wanderings the extinction has 
already been wrought, and his foretelling has been vinci- 
cated. t 








A BUZZARDS’ ROOST. 


A store of game history is locked up in our American 
place-names. Buffaloford in North Carolina, Buffalo- 
lick in West Virginia, and Buffaloridge in Virginia, not 
to mention the Buffalo-bluffs, and -runs, and -springs in 
various localities, are suggestive of the former presence 
of that big creature in log-cabin days or before. The elk 
has given names to settlements, and so has the deer; 
there is a Fawn’s-Leap in the Catskills, where the mem- 
ory of man runs not back to the time of deer; just as 
there is a score of Indian Maiden’s Leaps where nu 
Indians have frequented for generations. There is an 
Alligator in Florida, another in Georgia, and a third in 
Mississippi; but from these perhaps the genius loci—the 
genius of the place—has not as yet departed; 
no more than Bob White has flown from _ the 
Quails of Kentucky and Virginia, nor, let us hope, 
the partridge from the towns which bear its name 
in Alabama and other like favored States.. There. are 
numerous Bears and Bear Creeks where Bruin never 
comes back to claim his own; and a Beargulch and a 
Bearhollow where toddling infancy may make mock 
of the baldhead unafraid. As for Catamount, and Lynx- 
ville, and Panther Creek, surely no curfew bell need -ring 
in them to keep young folks off the streets o’ nights. ... 

But what we had in mind to inquire was of what has 
become of the sweetly named Buzzards’ Roost, which 
used to gladden the eye of the traveler who studied the 
Florida railroad time schedules thirty years ago. It was 
on the route through Georgia, at a point in the longy 
long tunnel cut for miles and miles through pine barrens 
and cypress swamps; and going south or coming north, 
bound east or west, one always struck it by night. There 
was something in the name that challenged attention, 
piqued curiosity, created interest, aroused anticipation, 
and as certainly ended in disappointment, because in the 
gloom no street lamps, no illuminated shops, no dwell- 
ings, no hotel, no station, no buzzard roost, no anything 
but pines and scrub palmetto and railroad track and 
water-tank could one see. Buzzards’ Roost as a town, 
we have come to think, may never have existed; it may 
have been not “a local habitation and a name,” but just 
a name and a water-tank; and when the exigencies of a 
new management demanded the change the tank was 


moved and the name, stricken from the schedule, was 
lost to all but the memory of the weary traveler whom it 
had deluded in the old days. Doubtless the buzzards 
roost there yet; and among them there may be an old 
bird, “the last leaf. upon the tree,” garrulous ‘of those 
days—or nights—when from the halted train the jaded 
passengers emerged to stretch their legs and peer into 
the gloom of what was one of the most picturesquely 
named spots on the. North American Continent. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


THE frequency with which we receive requests for the 
index of each succeeding volume of ForEst AND STREAM 
throws an interesting light om the growth o! the prac- 
tice among subscribers of binding their volumes of the 
paper as each is completed, and retaining them as a 
valued library of information on outdoor sport. Not 
only this, but we receive a constantly increasing demand 
for indexes of volumes printed many years ago, a de- 
mand which we are usually wholly unable to supply. 
Many a man has fifteen or twenty volumes of the For- 
EST AND STREAM, complete except for perhaps a number 
or two, or an index or two, and when he determines to 
have these bound, so that they may be conveniently ac- 
cessible, he applies to us for the missing numbers. So 
it is that we are frequently obliged to advertise for back 
numbers, some of which we never obtain. It is only a 
year or two since one of the best equipped and most 
ably managed libraries in one of-the largest eities in the 
Union paid $2 for a certain missing number to complete 
its file. 

A kindred matter, whichis interesting as showing the 
impression made on readers by certain articles appear- 
ing in ForREST AND STREAM, is the frequent requests that 
come to us for back numbers, the date of which the 
inquirer has forgotten, containing some article whose 
title he does not remember, but the gist of which he 
can give some suggestion of. The finding of such articles 
is usually impossible. Success in such a search would 
imply on the part of the employees of this office a mem- 
ory of the subject matter of every thing that had ap- 
peared in ForEst AND STREAM, with the further recol- 
lection of the title under which it was published, and the 
date at which it appeared. Sometimes, if the inquirer’s 
information is sufficiently specific, the indexes might 
show the article, yet often they do not, for the title may 
have no reference to the particular subject to which the 
inquirer refers. So that if we were to look up all the 
articles for which our correspondents ask, the informa- 
tion might be secured only at the cost of many hours’ 
work, and when obtained might consist of nothing more 
than a title and a date. 

The binding of the volumes of ForEstT AND STREAM 
complete, that is to. say, the advertising pages with the 
reading matter, as is usually done, makes the volume 
somewhat more bulky than it would be if only the read 
ing pages were included, but is not. without certain ad- 
vantages. One of the most obvious of these is the op- 
portunity which it gives to refer back to old advertise- 
ments, and these advertisements are, as a matter of fact, 
of considerable historical interest, A study of the busi- 
ness announcements in the Forest AND STREAM for the 
past twenty-five years shows the rise and development of 
many a new implement for sport which has proved to 
be just what was needed, as well as the rise and faff of 
many another implement, put on the market with high 
lrepes by its inventor, but which failed to fulfil his ex- 
pectations and has now been long forgotten. 





P MOUNTAINS. 

WirH his latest published: communication in the For- 
EST AND STREAM on the, subje * the ascent of the 
Grand Teton, Mr. Owen expressed his determination to 
write no more; and Mr. Langford’s letter of to-day may 
therefore be taken as closing the discussion. One result 
of the controversy must have been to demonstrate that 
we have on this continent Alpine opportunities that well 
may challenge the attention of mountain climbers. The 
sport of mountain climbing is as yet undeveloped in 
America; but the time will come when it will number its 


‘votaries by the hundreds. Such a discussion as this re- 


specting the Grand Teton must give impetus to the sport. 
‘The peak is one whose ascent offers an-emprise worthy 


the endeavor. No season should go by without length- 
ening the roll of those who have set foot on the glorious 
height. The Alps are the playground of Europe; the 
Rockies some day will be the playground of America. 
Once a mountain man, always a mountain man. When 
the Rockies have cast their spell upon the spirit of man, 
though a thousand miles of land and water stretch be- 
tween, and though the body be held as in chains, long- 
ing fancy carries him back, and hope whispers of a time 
when he shall see again the snowy heights flushing in 
the sunset glow, and shall spring again from tent at dawn 
to greet the coming day. 








SHIPS; 


WE have long realized the fitness of a word concerning 
the ship appendage so commonly added to game and other 
animals. If Podgers will amiably assent to being held up 
as a horrible example, we venture to cite his employment, 
in his “Commentaries” in another column, of the expres- 
sion “his skunkship.” He makes out a very fair case for 
a despised creature generally held in bad odor, but while 
he defends the skunk, who will venture to defend skunk- 
ship? Would not plain skunk be better? 

As intimated, this is one random case out of many like 
instances, It is common for writers to add ship to their 
game or fish. Squirrelship, trovtship, mooseship, snake- 
ship, alligatorship—these are some of the combinations. 
And in every single case the plain name with the ship 
omitted looks better, reads better, sounds better. The 
practice is no new thing. As far back as the fifties the 
author of that delightful sportsmen’s classic “Camp-Fires 
of the Everglades” referred to a muskrat in a trap as “his 
ratship.” Probably in lands-where ivory grows they re- 
late stories of adventures with “his elephantship,” for if a 
rat may be shipped, much more may on elephant. 
Reckoning from the “ratship” of the Florida story which 
first appeared in the old “Spirit of the Times,” we have 
had at least forty years of the shipping; and now we ought 
to be able to get along forty years more without it. And 
may Podgers live the forty years to write in his charm- 
ing way of the dumb creatures which cannot speak for 
themselves. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue award of the third prize of $10 in the live game 
class of our Amateur Photography Competition was not 
announced last week because of some question as to the 
conditions under which certain pictures had been made. 
The prize was divided equally, and was awarded to Mr. 
Livingston Stone for his photograph of two bear cubs in 
the Shasta Mountains in California, and to Mr. Geo. S. 
Raymond for his picture of a mink. As the photographs 
will be reproduced for publication in our columns, further 
comment may be deferred. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


A correspondent makes inquiry about the name of the 
passenger pigeon. The bird has been so called from time 
immemorial. While all the migratory species may be 
termed birds of passage, the application of the term par- 
ticularly to the pigeon may have come from observation 
of the fact that its migrations were not regular and fixed 
by seasons, as with those birds that fly south in the fall 
and north in the spring, but were governed by the food 
supply of mast. The pigeon hosts were now here, now 
there; they were pilgrims and strangers, the gypsies of 
birddom, passengers. The migratory birds stay some- 
where when they get there; but the passenger pigeon is 
ever on the move—or was ever on the move until finally 
he passed on not to return. 





Commissioner Bowers sends us a tabulated exhibit of the 
catch of American fishing vessels landed at Boston and 
Gloucester in 1898. The: fishing vessels made 6,932 trips, 
and the fish listed are cod, cusk, haddock, hake, pollock, 
halibut, and mackerel, with miscellaneous, including her- 
ring; and the total catch was 143,403,740lbs., with a value 
of $1,947,448. 





The proposed Maine hunting license discriminating 
against the residents of other States has been killed in 
the Legislature. In other words, Maine will stay in the 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
In Old Virginia. 


Part Three. 


_ THe deer might well be called the emblem of peace 
in the South, as it came into the game list soon after 
the beginning of the calm that followed the great storm 
of the 60s. The negroes scattered, the plantations 
wrecked, the young men dead or discouraged, and the 
old men impoverished, it was soon the acre instead of the 
thousand that was cultivated, and much land that had 
“been in a high state of cultivation before the war was 
given over to the field pine, scrub timber and sedge 
grass. Then the timid deer that in the days of peace and 
luxurious plenty had been hunted to the verge of exter- 
mination, and driven to the inaccessible swamps, ven- 
tured forth and found a goodly land, from their point of 
view, with few to molest or make afraid, and proceeded 
to possess it. 

So favorable have the conditions been in the matter 
of range, climate, etc., that notwithstanding the fact that 
hunting the deer has steadily increased for the past 
fifteen or twenty years, the sportsmen declare that each 
year, sees an increase in their number in old Virginia. 
One not familiar with the present conditions existing 
there finds it hard to believe this statement, and finds it 
difficult to reconcile with his preconceived ideas regard- 
ing the oldest and most highly develuped State in the 
Union, as Virginians invariably insist their State to be. 

The fact is that the sporting blood of the old Dominion 
lay dormant for many years after the late unpleasantness, 
while the old men learned to starve patiently and use 
their crutches gracefully; and the surviving young men 
essayed the novel experience of earning their bread 
by the sweat of their brows. 

My hostess informed me one evening that she had ar- 
ranged a deer hunt for me, through the kind courtesy 
of an old friend of the family, Col. Greg, and we must be 
up with the lark the following morning in order that I 
might reach the rendezvous in time. The boy came in 
early next morning to-make my fire. 

In response to my query as to the weather, present 
and -prospective, he replied: ‘Hit cl’ar, suh, cl’ar; an’ 
a big fros’. Won't nothin’ stop a deah if ole houn’ git 
aftah him dis mawnin’.” Going down after another arm- 
ful of wood, he returned in great excitement to say that 
Col. Greg’s man had just passed by on his way to a 
neighboring plantation, to notify some of the Colonel’s 
friends of the hunt that they participate, and had left 
word. that he would return soon to accompany us. 

This information soon reached headquarters and re- 
sulted in general orders thus disseminated by Millie (the 
maid): ‘Aunt Ellen, Mis’ Lady say as how you bettah 
git up an’ git "bout dat brexfus. or how dey all goin’ 
git of’ to de huntin’.”” This at the top of her voice, as 
negroes always transmit orders. 

Aunt Ellen (the cook): “You, Govnah, you git ‘long 
down to de wood pile, an’ tell dem triflin’ niggers to 
tote me in some wood des as sudden as dey kin ’fore 
I take an’ t’ar dey haids off. Dat-I got to git Mis’ Lady’s 
brexfus, and de odder gemmans too, dey gwine huntin’.” 

Governor's voice, keyed to its highest pitch, is soon 
heard piping all hands at the wood pile, and after much 
shouting back and forth among the boys the axe begins 
to ring out its merry song of the cord. 

You may classify speech as the baser metal, the sixteen 
to one, as it were; but when it comes to inaugurating 
the initial step to breakfast on an old Virginia plantation 
it is the coin current of the realm, and freely used, as 
just.shown, would accomplish more in five’ minutes than 
the much-lauded golden silence could do in a year. 

By the time we had finished breakfast and I had donned 
my “top clothing” the horses were at the old-fashioned 
stile, or horse block, or upping block, as it is variously 
called, in front of the house, and. there my hostess, who 
had sacrificed her morning nap on the altar of hospitality, 
came to see me off and wish me success. It was to be 
a “drive,” and the hunters were to be distributed on 
various stands where the deer were most likely to run 
when jumped by the dogs. Col. Greg, a famous driver, 
with his well-trained dogs, was master of ceremonies, and 
had appointed the several stands, giving me, as I after- 
ward learned, the best position. The six-mile ride through 
“brake and brae” on a good horse was a most delight- 
ful beginning, in reality, to the day’s sport, in antici- 
pation. The foliage hung thick on much of the timber 
in the lowlands along the water courses, and colors— 
from old gold to fiery red—ran riot over all. A heavy 
frost had fallen, and crisped the clay surface of the road 
till it rang to the echo under the shod hoofs of our eager 
horses; and on the high land, where the sun was coquet- 
ting with it, was a sheen of diamonds more gorgeous 
than ever graced the diadem of earthly monarch. 3 

Eager enthusiasm was the prevailing condition with 
all. Hunters, horses, hounds and even the negro mes- 
sengers sent to direct us to our positions, and running 
at our several stirrups, were filled with the excitement 
of the chase. Some of us were lacking in experience, 
but there was a full quota of enthusiasm. 

My conductor was an old darky, well informed regard- 
ing the habits of the deer. He exclaimed to me, “Dat 
dey mos’ly did dey pickin’ in de night time, an’ endurin 
of de day just lay ‘roun’ in de sedge grass and briar 
patch, and clos’ thicket, jus’ like ole haar.” — 

He gave me much more information on this and other 
subjects, talking all the time, when not out of breath, 
being apparently of the opinion that it was his duty to 
entertain me. He wound up by admitting in a confiden- 
tial manner that he “wa’n’t a reel Vurginy niggah, but 
was bornd an’ raised in Nawth K’liny, but dat nobody 
didn’t know it ’ceptin’ dem as was edicationed, like you, 
sah, an’ dem I just tell "bout it, ’cause dey fin’ out every 
thing de is to know. My ole woman. say as how folks 
kin look at me an’ tell I ain't reel Vurginy 
stock, but I -tell her dat jus’ ‘cause she is edi- 
cationed herse’f. She kin read—my woman kin read 
’ritin’, suh, an’ figger like a rattlesnake; she kin figger 
de whole crap out ‘fore I kin git hit gathered an sold, 
an’ she kin figger whole passel moh den I kin git e hit 
too. She is sho edicationed a heap, T tell you, suh. ; 

Touching my horse with the off spur, I struck a-gait 








‘that caused the old man to quit wasting his breath in 


talk and concentrate his entire energy on keeping up, 
and before he could recover sufficient breath to resume 
his discourse we reached my stand. ‘ 

Tt was on a flat about soyds. wide, with rising ground 
on each side; one slope covered with corn in shock 
and the other heavily timbered. 

My man placed me at the edge of the timber, facing 
the opposite slone, and told me that the drive was 
from down the valley to my right, and that was the direc- 
tion I was to watch and listen for the dogs. . 

There was a fence across the flat'a few rods away on 
my left, and I asked the’ old man what the deer would 
do when he reached it. His reply was: “Sail over it 
just like a bud. suh, ’less you dun fill him full of buck- 
shot wid dat fin’ gun, suh.” He then lifted his old hat 
in a respectful manner and turned back to lead my horse 
back in the-timber out of sight. telling me he would be 
within sound of call if I wanted him. 

Slipping buckshot she'ls into my gun, and setting it 
against a tree within reach. I seated myself comfortably 
on a moss-covered root and instituted a search through 
my pockets for the only needed accessories to perfect 
comfort. I had found my pipe and set it between my 
teeth. had my tobacco pouch in my hand, and was in the 
act of drawing mv match safe from an upper pocket, when 
there was a crash in the thicket to mv right. The pine 
and tobacco were recovered Jater on after a long search 
but the match safe remains among the “things that were” 
to this good dav. I had thought it possible that close 
contact with a fine wild buck, rampant, might produce 
buck ague in even as old a campaigner as I, but to start 
every muscle in my anatomy and throw away my valu- 
ables on so slight a foundation as a sound was rather 
extreme. Fortunately my self-control was sufficient to 
prevent my investigating the noise with buckshot. and 
in a moment the cause of the crash in the thicket av- 
peared in the person of Col. Greg. the master of the 
hunt. He was mounted on a big iron-gray horse, and 
rode forward to where I stood as soon as he discovered 
my presence. 


Courteously ignoring the very evident fact that I was 
laboring under the excitement of a nervous shock, he 
introduced himself to me, and commended me on being 
on the qui vive. “Have you been here long?” he asked. 

“No; not over ten minutes,” I replied. 

“Ah. Iam sorry. A fine buck ran your stand not more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes ago, and my purpose in 
riding over was to see why you had not paid your 
respects to him. Come with me here a few steps and 
T will show you where he passed.” 

We found his tracks not over thirty steps from my 
position—so close that I might almost have knocked him 
over with a rock had I been in time. My regret was deep 
and sincere, but it was a case of spilled milk—cream in 
fact—and rio amount of regret could avail. 

The Colonel told me that the dogs had jumped the 
deer while some distance away, and had run him right 
by where he sat on his horse with his gun in hand, but 
seeing that he was running for my stand he had re- 
frained from shooting him, in order that I might enjoy 
the privilege. A rare and beautiful exhibition of unselfish 
consideration was this, and that it failed in effect was all 
owing to my tardiness. We sat down to await the re- 
turn of the dogs, as the Colonel assured me that they 
would not run more than six or eight miles before turn- 
ing back under the guidance of old Lee, who had been 
trained to quit a chase after the stands were all passed, 
and seldom failed to bring the pack back for a fresh 
start after passing the point where the hunters were sta- 
tioned, unless they should be pushing the deer very close- 
ly. While we waited and smoked the Colonel told me of 
the remarkable experience of a friend of his, a physician, 
on the same stand we were occupying, that occurred 
the season before, when he and several neighbors hunted 
regularly. This is the story in his own words, as well 
as I remember it: 

“We hunted at least once, and often twice, each week 
the season through. Every one of us had several chances 
excepting the Doctor; his luck never varied, and was a! 
ways the very hardest kind. We did everything possible 
to get him a shot, changing his stand each time, and 
invariably putting him in the most favorable position. 
But he was a veritable Jonah. 

“Deer jumped in line with his stand again and again, 
but they would cross to other routes never before taken 
by them, or do some other unusual and unexpected 
thing; in fact, we finally agreed that one would certainly 
turn and run oyer the dogs if pressed hard and headed 
for his stand. 

“The Doctor alternately swore and laughed at his 
hard luck, but utterly refused to give up. He vowed 
that he would keep on until he got a deer if he had to put 
in every day of his life for the next ten years.on a deer 
stand. 

“Every time we met for a drive the Doctor was on 
hand, and at the end of the season he had not seen a 
live deer. 

“The next autumn he rode over to my place several days 
before the opening of the hunting season to inquire about 
the date of the first hunt, and he was on hand as usual 
when it came off. Declining the choice of stands, he 
was assigned the stand you are on to-day, and I was 
on the next from him, just over that little rise of ground 
beyond the cornfield. 

“We had waited but a short time, when we heard the 
dogs coming in full cry, They were running in our di- 
rection, and the Doctor, being.a confirmed ‘hoodoo,’ 
I thought I was to open the,season with the first deer 
to bag. Standing at ready, and listening to the music 
of the dogs, I waited, for the expected appearance of the 
deer within range. They seemed headed right, and were 
coming fast my way until the dogs were near enough 
for me to distinguish their individual voices, and then, 
just as my expectation had all but reached the point of 
assurance, they swung off to the left and made straight 
for the Doctor’s stand in full and eager cry. Under 
any other circumstances I should have felt greatly dis- 
appointed, but as it was my unlucky friend, the Doctor, 
who was to gain ky my loss, I was glad that it was so, 
On. they went, straight up the stretch that: you see 
leading to this point, and I waited in a much 
state of excitement for the report of his big old. 10-bore 
than I would haye felt had the deer stand. 


i 


I was just wondering what would happen to prevent the 
Jonah from getting his deer, when bang! bang! his big 
gun roared with a regular broadside. A moment later 
and I heard his old rebel yell of exultatioh, louder than 
the a of anything less than a gun on wheels, and I 
quickly replied with a similar shout of honest congratu- 
lation, and started in a run for the old fellow’s stand 
to be the first to witness his supreme delight. 

“The distance was about one-quarter of a mile over 
rough ground, and I don’t strip light for a sprinter, but 
it was little more than ten* minutes after I heard his 
shout till I reached his stand here. 

“Instead of turning handsprings or trying to stand on 
his head in pure delight, as I expected, the Doctor was 
standing out there in the open about soft. from where 
we sit—and such an attitude of dejection as he had 
assumed I had never in my life seen before. , 

“*You got him, Doctor, didn’t you?’ I shouted, as 
I ran up out of breath. 

“It was nearly a minute before he answered my eager 
question; and then, with his eyes still fixed on the ground, 
as when first I saw him, he replied, ‘Yes, I got him— 
temporarily.’ 


- “I looked. all around, but could see no deer. ‘Where 
is he?’ I finally said. 

“Without moving so much as his eyes, he replied very 
deliberately: ‘I don’t know just about where the infernal 
thing is now, sir.’ ° 

“He stood with his arms hangirig straight down: there 
was no sign of his gun anywhere, and I really began to 
feel very uneasy about him, fearing that he had suffered 
some serious injury from the bursting of his gun or other 
accident. In order to get time to collect my wits and 
think what was best to do, I stepped over here to this 
tree and. set down my gun and walked back to where the 
Doctor stood, still in the same position. He turned his 
head round as I came up, looked tt me a moment, and 
then proceeded to explain the puzzle to me in this wise: 
_ “Colonel, if you never before saw an all-round, egreg- 
ious, unmitigated, star spangled, stub and twist, rebound- 
ing locks, choke-bored, old, four-ply ass, just look at me; 
take a good look, a good, long, satisfying look, for I am 
the only one there is, an original package, and put up 
one in each box,’ his voice rising as he rolled out this 
string of self-vituperation, and ending in a shout. “Yes, 
look at me,’ he continued. ‘You think I’m crazy, don’t 
you? Well, I ain’t. I’m only just a post-graduate, first 
honor fool, pure and simple; and I will give my -pro- 
fessional services for one year to any athletic individual 
~ will diligently kick me for ten minutes; I will, honest- 
y. 

“I begged him to control himself, and explain the 
cause of his excitement, which he finally proceeded to 
do to this effect: . 

““When I heard the dogs coming in our direction I 
supposed of course the deer would run your stand, but 
proceeded to prepare for the unexpected, examining my 
shells and getting in position. When the deer changed 
his course, as shown by the dogs, and made for my stand. 
I was well nigh overcome with surprise and delight. I 
saw him when he rounded that paint 300 or 4ooyds. 
below the “thicket, ahd a more beautiful sight never 
greeted my eyes. He was a noble buck, and was going 
at 4 gait that was fast leaving the dogs, which seemed 
already: more than half-mile behind and were apparently 
bothered by his sudden turn from the line he had been 
running toward your stand. 

“*When not more than 25yds. from me, I stepped out, 
threw up my hand and spoke sharply, just as you had 
instructed me to do if ever a deer should come my way, 
and as he tried to stop himself with two or three short 
buck-jumps I poured in my right barrel, and as he 
stumbled and faltered, to make assurance doubly sure, fol- 
lowed it at once with the left, and had the exquisite 
pleasure of seeing him pitch in a heap just there’—indi- 
cating the place on the ground at which I had found him 
gazing—‘give one slight quiver and then stretch out, 
apparently stone dead. 

“*Then it was that I proceeded to send forth that 
idiotic yell that nearly split my throat. No words can 
express the delight I felt at having finally succeeded in 
bagging a deer, and the finest one I had ever seen at 
that. 

“*Running up to him, I walked around to view him 
from all sides, stooped down and felt the firmness of his 
magnificent antlers. Then noticing that he had fallen with 
the fatal wounds exposed, proceeded to count and pro- 
fessionally diagnose them. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven buckshot wounds, any one of three of which, 
I argued, would have been instantaneously fatal. Then no- 
ticing a faint quiver of the eyes, I stepped back and 
scuffiled my feet in the dry leaves to see if he could show 
any signs of life. -A faint tremor passed through his 
body, which I concluded to be the relaxing of the mus- 
cles immediately preceding “rigor mortis.” . 

“Just then the dogs came in sight, and I again raised 
my voice in an exultant yell, glad even to have the dogs 
witness my triumph. They all broke into full cry when 
they heard my shout, and came sweeping up on the trail 
of the deer. Hearing a noise near, I turned just in time 

“to see my dead deer scramble to his feet and make off 
at a rate of speed that utterly defied the swiftest dog in 
the pack. 

“‘Tt’s the cold truth, Colonel, just as I tell you; and 
in two minutes dogs and deer had run clear out of sight 
and hearing, and I will bet a horse to a hen that that 
dead deer can run across the State of Virginia and half- 
across Tennessee without stopping for so much as a drop 
of water.’ 

“*But why in the name of common sense didn’t you 
shoot him again when he jumped up, Doctor?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Why didn’t I?’ he almost shouted. ‘I thought that 
matter sufficiently explained by what I said to you when 
you first came up, sir. I didn’t shoot him again because 
there was no one by to tell me that any fool with sense 
enough to bell a buzzard ought to know better than to 
stand around in the field when hunting so full of admira- 
tion for himself that he could not reload his gun. My 
gun was not loaded, sir; and furthermore my shells were 
carefully buttoned up in an inside coat pocket. 

“*You will-observe that I tore most of the 
off or buttonholes.out of my coat, 
shells 
before 
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trying to get my 
after it was.too late; but the deer was out of sight 
T ever touched one,” 
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“It was very hard for me to control myself. the whole 
thing was so very ridiculoys; but I-valued the Doctor’s 
friendship very highly, and it. was evident'y too serious a 
matter with him to be la’ off, : 

“Where is your gun, tor?’ I finally asked. 

_ “"I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘I remember taking 
it by the muzzle and looking around for something to 
break it over, an2 not Ending anything convenient I 
threw it away, threw it as far as I could, and don’t re- 
member in which direction it was.’ 

“Well,” said I, turning aside to hide the laughter I 
could no longer control, ‘come and I will help you find 
it.’ 

“No, thank you, Colonel,’ said he; ‘I appreciate your 
kindness, but I don’t want the gun. Anybody that does 
is welcome to it, if they know enough to use it, I don’t, 
and I’m done hunting. This is the last time you need 
a to count in the prize fool when getting up your 

unts. 

“He kept his word too, and I have his gun now at my 
house, where I carried it after I found it nearly soft. 
from where he threw it from him in his rage.” 

The Colonel had paused occasionally during the telling 
of the story to sound his horn for the guidance of the 
returning dogs. Finally they straggled in travel-stained 
and exhausted, and were pronounced unfit for further 
active service without a good long rest. 

By well-known horn signals the hunters were gathered 
in and informed that the hunt for that day was about over. 
Thereupon one of them suggested that, as we were nearly 
all going the same direction home, we might accomplish 
something with a line drive. 

The Colonel explained to me that a line drive was 
simply forming the entire company in a line 25yds. 
apart and riding across the country abreast, with the 
hope of jumping deer. 

Quite a number fell in line for the drive, making a 
line nearly half-mile long. The Colonel, with his dogs, 
was in the center, and I was on his right; on his left 
rode a little wiry fellow, on a mule, carrying a big 10-bore 
shotgun. 

We had ridden two or three miles without starting any~ 
thing larger than rabbits, when the dogs in passing 
through a brush and brier thicket ran right on a fine 
buck, and before he could get a good start were all around 
him on every side. 

He was not more than soft. from the little man on 
the muie, and none of the others were near enough for a 
shot without endangering the dogs. It was a great sur- 
prise to all, as, confused by the dogs, he came sailing 
out in tremendous buck-jumps. But the small gentle- 
man’s mule, to judge from his actions, was the most 
genuinely astonished of all. 

Before his rider could bring his 10-bore gun to bear 
on the deer, the mule began to imitate its jumps, apparent- 
ly determined to see it and go it several better. I have 
seen mules do almost everything except what was ex- 
pected of them, but never before, nor since, have | seen 
one jump and buck as did that ambitious enthusiast, which 
looked like he would like to bet his last he-haw that he 
could outjump any buck in Virginia. The hunter was 
game, and stuck to the mule, trying to control him 
until, finding that his efforts were accomplishing nothing, 
he dropped the bridle and took a snap shot at the deer, 
but without effect. . ; 

The mule’s performance up to the time that the big 
gun, loaded with 4 to sdrs. of black powder, was fired be- 
tween his ears, was but preliminary, judging from what 
then occurred. He seemed to take leave of terra firma 
for a while and take the role of aerial contortionist, and 
finally, when an ordinary horseman would have been 
dizzy, sick and half-dead, he dropped down to the ground 
long enough to get a good brace for his feet, and shot his 
littie rider into the air to such a height that I felt 
sure the fall must dash out his life. ; 

All of this had happened very suddenly, and the big 
buck was still jumping among the dogs, while the nearest 
huners had but turned to ride down on him. ‘ 

And now I was treated to an exhibition of the staying 
qualitics of Virginia sporting biood. The litt.e hunter, 
thrown from his mule, was siill hanging to his gun, and 
whiie in mid-air, so to speak, he fired, wheiher voiuntarily 
or invoiuntarily I don’: know, and tumbled the buck 

among the dogs as dead as ever the Hector of the 
translations; but it was a half-hour before he revived 
sufficiently to realize the fact. Lewis Hopkins. 


The Linnean Society of New York. 


ReGcuLaR meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History on Tuesday even- 
ings, Feb. 14 and 28, at 8 o'clock. 

Feb. 14.—Jonathan Dwight, Jr. “The Plumages and 
Moults of a Few Local Species of Our Birds.” 

Feb. 14.—By members. “The Warblers of North Amer- 
ica.’ Exhibition of specimens, with discussion of. dis- 
tribution, habits, etc., of magnolia, cerulean, chestnut- 
sided, bay-breasted, black-poll and blackburnian warblers. 

Feb. 28.—J. L. Workman. “An Exploration for Ex- 
tinct Reptiles in the Rocky Mountain Plateau.”  Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

Feb. 28.—By members. “The Warblers of North Amer- 
ica.’ Exhibition of specimens, with discussion of dis- 
tribution, habits, etc., of yellow-throated, sycamore, 
Grace’s, black-throated gray, golden-cheeked, black- 
throated: green, Townsend’s and hermit warblers. 

Wa ter W. Grancer, Sec’y. 

American Museum or Naturat History. 








The Passenger Pigeon. 


Bautimoze, Md., Feb. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noting your editorial in this week’s issue, “The Wild 
Pigeon,” will you kindly say why you call it “passenger 
pigeon”? It seems to me that other birds are as much 
passengers from one district to another district as were 
the pigeons referred to, and why you should call them pas- 

s I would like you to explain. I can bear witness 
to their nesting in large numbers in Virginia when I was 
a boy—long time ago—but I also know that a species of 
bird—long bill—woodcock, snipe and rail were as much 
or muehly passengers as were the pigeon. Won't youplease 
Caen Rages © “peeeenes eigen,” and oblige 

S. Youns. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
The: Rainbow Country. 


WE tarried several days at the cabin, exploring the lake 
shores and the surrounding country. 

The lake itself is a great basin of limpid spring water, 
on which we never tired of floating. So tran-lucent is 
it that the bottom may be seen through 25 or 3o0ft. of 
water. Rugged mountains, clothed with unbroken green, 
rise all about it, and are duplicated in its marvelous re- 
flections. The shores are rocky, in places great ledges and 
cliffs rising perpendicularly from the water; and a num- 
ber of picturesque, circular islands have rims of’ white 
boulders placed so evenly that one is reminded of country 
flower beds bordered with pebbles. The whole bed of 
the lake is strewn with great rocks, some of enormous 
size, which in places rise above the surface or lay in 
wait for the unwary canoeman just below. 

It was startling as the canoe passed swiftly along to 
suddenly see the loom of a great dark mass, apparently 
shooting up from the shadowy depths, like some great 
submarine monster darting upon its prey. At one place 
where the water is very-deep the lake is dotted with many 
of these rocks, looking at a distance like a fleet of boats 
at anchor. Some jut several feet above the surface, while 
others expose a tip no larger than a dinner plate, but un- 
der water they are of huge proportions. There is an 
old dam at the outlet, built some forty years ago, but 
now pretty well rotted out. Standing on it and looking 
back up the lake, a magnificent view was presented. 

The silver waters stretched away before us, dotted with 
rock rimmed islands, and guarded by the eternal moun- 
tains. Here and there on their rugged slopes great ledges 
and cliffs of bare granite, old and gray with the storms 
of centuries, showed among the green of the endless 
forests, and clumps of great pines rose black and grim 
above their lesser brethren. To the eastward, towering 
above. the intervening ridges, Katahdin, the abode of 
Pomola, and the home of the thunder and the lightning, 
rose in solitary grandeur into the blue Katahdin, from 
whose granite brow we had first beheld the gleaming 
water, in whose rainbow depths the mountain’s mighty 
bulk was now mirrored. 

Below the dam was a pool, 6 or 8ft. deep, but so clear 
and colorless that every grain of sand on the bottom was 
seen as distinctly as through crystal. 

We found that it was useless to fish except just at day- 
light or at sundown. In that clear element the trout 
could be lured to the surface at no other time. 

We had some excellent fishing in two small ponds 
known as First and Second Rainbow Deadwater, which 
are expansions, or, in Down East parlance, “bulges,” of 
Rainbow Stream. To reach them we carried the canoes 
around the dam and down stream to a point where there 
was water enough to float them, for the outlet is but a 
small brook, and unnavigable. 

The outlet of the second deadwater was completely filled 
with a dense, tangled mass of dead timber and driftwood. 

One night we fished till it was so dark we could not 
see our flies, but struck at the splash made by the trout. 
They had been rising well since sundown, taking the 
Parmachenee-belle and red-ibis, but as the twilight 
deepened we changed our casts to white-miller and 
coachman. ‘William and Nick had returned to camp 
early, but Harry and I continued to cast. The fish ranged 
from 4% to %|b. in weight, and were full of fight and vigor. 
It was the best fishing we had had, and when we had 
enough for supper and breakfast and finally unjointed our 
rods the night was upon us. It was commencing to 
rain, and no moon or stars pierced the dark canopy of 
the sky. The mountains were jet black walls, but there 
was a dim glow on the water. We found the landing, 
and lcaving one cance and the rods behind, plunged into 
the dense gloom of the woods. We could only fo.low the 
narrow trail by feeling the way with cur feet and by 
watching an occasional rift in the foliage overhead. Jean 
carried his canoe, and I the trout, sagging heavily on the 
end of the stringer. I fell twice, and Jean said afterward 
tha: he was on his knees half the time. 

So we biundered on over bogs and through mud holes 
till we could proceed no further. We seemed to be in 
a scrt cf pocket, ircm which there was no egress, and 
it was evident that we were off the carry. Dennis ‘eft us 
to find the right pa h, and we sicod waiting in the biack, 
silent wcods. Bits of phosphcrescent wood made strange 
lumincus spets at cur feet, but ctherwise the land was 
given cver to Garkness and silence. After a while we 
heard a hoot from the direction of .he camp. and knew 
that Nick ard William were anxicusly awaiting us. Then 
a light appeared, dodging among the trees, and Dennis 
came, finding his way Lack to us with an improvised 
torch cf birch bark. We found ourselves if a narrow 
space between two large fallen trees and confronted by 
a perpendicular ledge, breast high, over which they lay. 
We lifted the canoe and Derinis took it on his head, 
while Jean went ahead with the torch. We found our 
way back fo the dam, and saw across the lake a fire on 
the shore, which was Nick’s beacon to guide us to the 
camp. Owls were hooting on the mountains, and as we 
paddled over Jean answered them, bringing a chorus of 
responses from every direction, the calls echoing weirdly 
‘back and forth across the water. The owls by night and 

the loons during the day kept the echoes awakened. 

There were several pairs of the latter on the lake, and 
their wild laughter mingled with the screams of the gulls 
that circled on tireless wings above them. Both species 
raise their young on these northern waters; we once 
found a loon’s nest on Lobster Lake. One day we be- 
came suddenly aware that a pair of gulls were much dis- 
turbed by our presence. With shrill cries they followed 
the canoes, now dipping down close over our heads, then 
rising high in the air, only to return again. Some one re- 
marked that they acted like birds whose nest is ap- 
proached, but we were far out from shore. At that mo- 
ment their excitement increased, and with louder screams 
they- flew closer than before. Then, looking about, we 
saw the cause of their ‘solicitude, for swimming ahead of 
us, making frantic endeavors to escape, were two young 
ones not long out of their shells. They could not fly, but 
how they could swim. : 

The little ones made no sound, but their heads were in 
constant motion, as they looked from side to side for 
the danger of which their parents were warning them, 
and their webbed feet were propelling them.at a pro- 


digious rate. As long as we attended to our own affairs 
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they swam in a straight ccurse, but when we pursned 
them they proved that if they could not fly they could 
dodge as well as swim. Paddle as hard as .we ‘could, it 
was all we cculd do. to overtake them, and just as we 
thought they were in our grasp they wculd dodge to one 
side and the cance wculd shoot by. Before we could turn 
they would have a good gain on the tangent; but finally 
one was captured and tenderly rassed from hand to hand 
till all had seen him. ‘The old birds screanied louder than 
ever, and the chick pecked at our firger,’ but had not 
strength to hurt. He was a forlorn-looking object, with 
a big head and bill, and a small body covered with down. 
His wings were nothing but pin fea.hers, but the. legs 
seemed muscular and strong. We returned him carefully 
to the water, uninjured except as to his feelings, and he 
swam swiftly away, the old ones coming down to him to 
see if he was all right after his thrilling adventure. 

We were on our way to a small beaver pond that lay 
back in the woods. The industrious rodents had a dam 
across the brook that drains it into the lake, and two of 
their houses lifted their domes above the water. Their 
cuttings were everywhere; one poplar 18in. in diameter 
had been felled, and another fully as large was cut partly 
aa Caribou tracks were plentiful around the boggy 
shore. j 

Leaving this pond, we climbed over a hardwood ridge, 
marking our path by breaking twigs from the bushes as 
we went to another pond, one of the Debsconeag chain. 
The ridge was covered with immense boulders, and the 
trail led through narrow passages and defiles between 
them. They only stopped at the shore of the pond, and 
climbing to the top of one whose base was washed by the 
waves, we looked out from the arching foliage above us 
at a picture of utter solitude. The pond, one of Nature’s 
gems, in a setting of mountains covered with waving 
green, lay dimpling and flashing in the sunlight. On the 
ring-hand shore was a little white sand beach, and there 
stood a good-sized buck looking out over the water. 
The wavelets lapped against the rocks and a breath of 
wind stirred the leaves; but except for these soothing 
sounds silence reigned supreme. It was a scene, all too 
rare nowadays, of Nature pure and undefiled; uncontam- 
inated by so-called improvements, and restful to the soul 
as well as to the body and the mind. 

Such are the places I like to seek out on my excur- 
sions—the out-of-the-way nooks, whose hidden beauties 
have a charm all their own—and whether it be Chesun- 
cook Pond, black and sullen under a frowning sky, or 
this one of the Debsconeag, with its sun-kissed waters 
reflecting the blue above, Nature is never disappointing. 
There is always something to study and think of in her 
varying moods, and she gives us what loss of wealth or 
position can never take away, but which remairfs a con- 
stant pleasure, treasured in memory while life lasts. 

On our trips up and down the lake we used to stop 
at a great spring in a grove of shaggy old cedar trees. It 
was Ioft. in diameter and of marveious .purity. Cold as 
ice, it welled up sparkling and clear between the roots ci 
the big trees, a fountain for the wild dwellers of the wil- 
derness. Further up the hillside were some old-growth 
spruces that furnished us some excellent gum, and be- 
neath them stood a bark lean-to, where some hunter, 
overtaken by night, had slept. 

In that northern land, though the days may be hot, it 
is cool after sundown, and one night there was quite a 
heavy frost, though the month was August. Many of 
the more tender weeds were black and dead in the morn- 
ing. The guides spent one. day b‘azing out a trail to 
Nahmakanta Lake and clearing it of brush, that we might 
lose no time on the carry. It was well they did so, for 
the path was very blind, and the old spots nearly oblit- 
erated. As it was, they followed a line of spots shat took 
them four miles out of their way, and proved to one oj 
old Louis’ trap lines. 

Our last day at Rainbow was a peaceful Sabbath. We 
spent it quietly about the camp. but as the sun sank 
low in the west we drifted cut on the iake in the big 
cance. ‘The calm sky above and the peaceful lake below 
beth were tinted with rainbow hues that changed and 
blended and faded, as the golden bal sank behind the 
mountairs, Then frcm behind Katahdin the full moon 
rese screnely into the sky, ard her pale beams shed a 
scft, mystericus light over sleeping lake ard silent forest. 

The faint tinkle cf the cutct puriing over its pebbies, 
the distant hoor of an owl, the splash of a leaping trout, 
alcne Lroke in upon the witchery cf the night; and these 
sounds, far from being false notes in the harmony, only 
added to the charm ci the place and time. Once there 
came a distant crash, far away in the woods, and aiter 
it the silence seemed more intense. Scme tree back on 
the mountain side had been added to the fallen timber, 


. to lie and decay where it fell. 


So ended our sojourn in the Rainbow Country. The 
following morning we carried to the first -deadwater, pad- 
died through it and the second, and made another carry 
to the third, where we surprised a buck at his breakfast. 

Then commenced the long three-mile portagé.over the 
trail the guides had blazed out. After getting up the 
ridge, the country became more level, but the mountain 
sloped up on our right. We seemed ta be traveling in 
the old bed of a stream. After a mile or more we began 
to descend, going down through a narrow, steep defile, 
where great mossy rocks walled in each side. We kept 
on, going down through woods of old growth—pines, 
spruces, hemlocks and yellow birches—whose huge 
trunks seemed as ancient and enduring as the old gray 
rocks from whose crevices they sprang. We had dinner 
by a cold spring and then took up the trail again, till 
we struck a logging road that took-us out to Mahma- 
kanta. 

At the junction of Bear Brook and Pollywog St-eam 
there are two graves beside the carry. A rough stone 
found on the spot marks them, and there for over forty 
years the men have slept since the day when they were 


drowned. 
ROBERTS and I. DEMING: 
Drowned May 2, 1856. 


Such is the simple inscription scratched om the stone, 
an on Pollywog Stream are the graves of. seventeen 
other men, who went down to death in the raging waters 
of spring freshets while engaged in the hazardous work 
of the lumber drives: Two stones from the forest and a 
rude post carved with their names show where they lie. 

Po g Pond lies high up on Ansuntabunt Mountain, 





which rises from -Mahmakanta, and its outlet is Polly- 
wog Stream, which leaps down the mountain through a 
Sayage gorge. It is a wild, rocky stream and a dangerous 
ehannel through which to drive logs, but the lumberman’s. 
life isa constant struggle with the forces of Nature. We 
found old Louis at Mahmakanta, and while our guides 
returned to Rainbow for the rest of our luggage he took 
us up the mountain to the pond. A high dam holds the 
water back, and the gorge which forms the channel of 
the stream falls away from it so abruptly that the force 
of;the restrained flood is enormous. Louis said he never 
eould get men to go on-the dam till the. water was shut 
off, it is so dangerous. On the mountain side is another 
lonely: grave. 

-Ansuntabunt, as seen from Nahmakanta, is covered 
with forest two-thirds of the way up, and then Tises in 
great naked cliffs. Its name means, in the Indian tongue, 
“a mountain on a mountain,” and it has that appearance. 
Pollywog Stream goes leaping down the mountain, a 
series of alternate falls and pools. We clambered down 
the ledges, pausing at the pools to cast a fly, and at pic- 
turesque points to photograph the wild beauty of the 
cascades. 

..We slept in the tent again that night, and made our- 
selves comfortable with a grand camp-fire of old pine 
stumps, for it was the coldest night we had. And-now, as 
we have seen the Rainbow Country, and have departed 
from it, leaving it to its solitude and silence, we will say 
“good-bye” on the shore of Nahmakanta. 

‘ The story of the remainder of our journey, and of our 
dangerous adventure in the gale on Pamedomcook, has 
already been told. As I write, the maples about the 
house are tinted with the gorgeous colors of October, 
and every gust of wind sends a shower of gold and crim- 
son to the ground. Far away I know that the moun- 
tains of Mahnagwanegwasebem are brilliant with the 
same varied hues, and that the colors splash and float in 
the silver water that laves the feet of the sreat hills. Now 
it is indeed the Rainbow Country, and the black growth 
intensifies by contrast the gorgeousness of the desiduous 
trees. And the trout, also with the rainbow spots upon 
their sides, are awaiting our coming at some future day, 
and the little cabin stands deserted and alone in the 
clearing. W. A. Brooks. 


“on, $ S.” 


It isa gloomy, unprofitable winter day, with human 
companionship scarce and favorite books at a premium. 
Af such a time my hand turns naturally to three little 
scrap books filled with sketches of nature and outdoor 
sport. The clippings are mostly from Forest AND STREAM ; 
wherefore the books are labeled on the back F. & S., with 
the:numbers 1, 2and 3. There was pleasant entertainment 
in .clipping the best things from bulky stacks of the 
paper, to have them more conveniently at hand; in hunt- 
ing up illustrations from among the work of amateur 
photographers in the same columns, and in other places 
where suitable pictures have abounded in these days of 
the univérsal camera and half-tone; and in fitting the pic- 
ture to the story or description, and the whole to the 
waiting pages. And there is great satisfaction, of a dull 
day, or.a dismal evening, in joining one or another of these 
gifted nature lovers in camp, or hunt, or boat, or in some 
woodland;:or waterside ramble, merely to see and hear. 
Here are stories true to fact, and others true at least to 
nature, poems redolent of outdoors, naturalists’ observa- 
tions, practical counsel in the arts of sport, glimpses of it 
in ‘application, and a general celebration of the joys to be 
captured with gun and rod. 

These books were made up years ago, when some of 
Forest AND STREAM’S present valuable correspondents had 
written ‘less, if anything, for its columns. Many good 
things had to be preserved in other form because of being 
on:both sides of the leaf, with no duplicate copy to clip 
from; but the three little volumes hold a great store of 
charming reading, and they are not for sale, and hardly to 
be:lent:. The reader who can conveniently keep and handle 
the complete file will find some advantage in it; but if the 
pick-of it is good enough for him the old reliable scrap 
book .plan will show its good points, and there is the 
pleasure of working it up. If you use a book not intended 
for such service, half or two-thirds of the leaves will need 
to.be cut out. If you are extra nice, you will cut off 
from the edges of the clippings the “rule,” the line printed 
between columns. A streak of mucilage drawn along 
eithér edge of the paper fastens it, and does not wrinkle 
the leaf. . It is easily applied without daubing anything by 
laying the clipping on the cover of a book, face down, with 
its edge along the edge of the cover. ~ It is part of the 
fun’ to make the work reasonably neat and shipshape. 

No contributor fills more space in these. scrap books 
of mine, and none could deserve more, than Row 
land‘E.. Robinson. Among his little essays, unsigned, but 
unmistakable, are what I take to be his earliest contribu- 
tions to the paper, such as the brief series entitled ‘“‘Hunt- 
ing Without a Gun.” Here is his longer sketch with the 
same title, describing the writer’s pursuit of his borrowed 
boat, and full of reminiscence and observation; and in 
similar vein, “Cleaning the Old Gun.” Here are our 
Danvis friends, figuring in “The Hunting of the Wolf,” 
and “Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving,” and less familiar char- 
acters in the sad but artistic tale of “The Gray Pine.” 
Story and essay, long or short, show how much a man 
can ste in nature who has the eyes to see, and in memory 
and fancy. when the bodily sight has, alas, deserted him. 
To this calamity Mr. Robinson alludes in a characteristic 
tore cf philosophic resignation in one of the selections 
here preserved, “Voices of the Seasons,” a touching specu- 
lation as to how far one without sight may judge the 
progress of the year by bird voices and other outdoor 
sounds.. No one has better caught the spirit of the sea- 
sé: “How finely is one of them epitomized in his prose 
poem on the muskrat and his house. Surely the reader 
will like to see these lines again: 

“Tn the still, sunny days between the nights of its un- 
seen building, the blue spikes of the pickerel weed and the 
white trinities of the arrowhead yet bloom beside ‘it. 
Then in the golden and scarlet brightness of autumn the 
departing wood drake rests on the roof to preen his 

lumage, and later the dusky duck swims on its water 
Com Above it the wild geese harrow the low, cold arch 
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of the sky; the last fleet of sere leaves drift past it in the 
bleak wind, and then ice and snow draw the veil of the 
long winter twilight over the muskrats’ homes and 
haunts.” 

One of the books ends with a scrap of hunter’s gospel 
from the lips of Sam Lovel. The reader-sniffs the very 
aroma of the forest: 


“It comes nat’ral for me to run in the woods... ’F I. 


do get more game to show for it ’n’ some ddes, I get 
suthin’ besides ’t I can’t show. . The air o’ the woods tastes 
good to me, for ’t haint b’en breathed by nothin’ but wild 
creeturs. ’S ’n ole feller said ’at useter git up airly down 
in Rhode Islan’ where my folks come from, I lufter 
breathe it fore common folks has. The smell o’ the woods 
smells good to-me, dead leaves ’n’ spruce boughs, ’n’ rotten 
wood ; ’n’ it don’t hurt it none if it’s spiced up a leetle bit 
with skunk an’ mink an’ weasel an’ fox p’fumery.” 

This paper offered the natural field for Mr. Robinson’s 
genius, and it would have been a serious matter to its 
readers if he and they had not somehow met. 

Here, of course, are samples of Nessmuk, among them 
“A Chatty Letter” on some hunting experience in Michi- 
gan, and an extract from “Woodcraft” touching upon 
the same ground ; also canoeing notes and glances into the 
deer runways in Pennsylvania and the Adirondacks. They 
fairly represent the mixture of amusing adventure, prac- 
tical wrinkles and fine sportsman sentiment to which 
Sears’ sprightly style gave such an inimitable charm. 
Listen to his protest against the game hog—I am sure the 
old man would be glad to have it again laid before us: 

“My sporting friends, will you heed a little logic from 
the standpoint of fifty years’ experience? You work 
eleven months in the twelve at desk or bench. All through 
the year you are looking to an outing; a chance to get 
away for one, two or three weeks’ vacation. You know 


_ and I know and we all know that you need it and deserve 


it. But why, in the name of all sense and reason, should 
you boast of ‘bags’ and ‘baskets’? About how much, on 
an average, do you require of animal food, say, in twen- 
ty-four hours? If you kill more, why and wherefore? 
The man who brags to me of ‘bags’ and ‘baskets’ just 
tempts me to ‘shoot him on the spot.’ ” 

Here is a copy of the fine bronze tablet which in one 
way perpetuates Nessmuk’s memory. Facing it is James 
Whitcomb Riley’s memorial sonnet, and elsewhere Robin- 
son’s more poetic prose tribute, written a year after fhe 
veteran’s death. 

I was lucky enough to clip two of the contributions of 
Robert T. Morris. Would there were more. “Watching 
the Brant Grow Big” is ideal material for a sportsman’s 
journal. There is nothing better in the books. Take this 
glimpse from the bayside blind: 

“From out the west a merry flying rabble appears, buf- 
feting the winds, caring naught for the cold. A rabble of 
warm birds that on even line head down the bay with 
hurrying wings and outstretched necks, chanting as they 
go, and in good company. * * * ._To-night, when all 
is still in the cabin, you may hear those voices of the 
morning when no birds are near. When you are at home 
in the city a strange weird music will come as you sit be- 
fore the grate fire in the twilight. The chimney winds 
have caught the cadence of the voices of the brant, and 
looking into the gloom of the room you will see again the 
moving wings that float adown the ceiling.” 

Just beyond comes “The Autocrat of the Eddy,” in 
which clever prose and verse preserve some of the delight- 
ful things that the angler sees and does. More power 
to the elbow of Dr. Morris. Long may he wave the fly- 
rod, the double-barrel and the pen. 

Robert B. Roosevelt is another who here celebrates the 
attractions of the Great South Bay. He wrote charming- 
ly of fishing and bay bird shooting years before the 
Rough “Riders” footed it up to Santiago and made Teddy 
a bigger man than his uncle. And among the briefer bits 
is still another, ‘““My First Wild Goose,” by Bay Ridge, 
that takes one to the same favorite waters ‘“Shinnecock 
Lighthouse loomed up cold and gray way down over the 
rough water of the bay, and as we were looking that way 
we spied two geese slowly forging up against the wind, 
low down, close to the surface.” There is a picture calcu- 
lated to stay with the reader, as it doubtless did with the 
writer. 

T. S. Van Dyke was writing oftener in the days when 
these sketches were clipped, and he got into one of the 
scrapbooks, to its enrichment. Here is his account of 
“Lassoing the Grizzly,” that unique style of California 
sport, and here are his reminiscences of the duck hunters’ 
heaven at Senachwine Lake, where the big birds came 
only too thick and fast. No writer has a surer place in 
American sportsmen’s literature than’Van Dyke. 

My shears and mucilage captured some of Wilmot 
Townsend’s short but sweet recollections of the woods 
and waters, and a couple of Paul Pastnor’s. Seneca is 
here with “Leaves from a Log Book,” interesting to me 
partly because I too had boated on the waters where the 
log book found its material. On another page a friend of 
his and mine tells about Seneca’s traits and his outings, 
which bore fruit in “Canoe and Camp Cookery.” I har- 
vested also certain of Kelpie’s camp-fire sketches, and 
some of the brightest “flickerings” from that other “Camp- 
Fire” into which the jokers tossed their merry memories 
and inventions from time to time. Orin Belknap tells 
with “ghoulish glee” how “In Territorial Days” he cir- 
cumvented a flock of geese in the gloaming, and ‘in an- 
other “Chapter of Hunting History” how, after killing 
some deer, he bent the deadly old Sharps by an accident, 
iar from gunsmiths, and was disconsolate until he found 
he cound straighten it at the ranch by his own gumption. 

There was darky dialect in Forest anp Stream before 
Major Mather’s, and here are a couple of clever bits by 
The General, namely, “Uncle Isiah on the Hammerless,” 
and “A Story of 1864.” Brother Hough of “Chicago and 
the West” (and*East and North and South) dropped into 
it in an unguardéd moment, and the result fills out very 
pleasantly between some longer selections. He had not 
then given the clipper 80 many chances as he now has, and 
his only other representative in these collections is one 
of the “Singing Mouse Stories,” the one containing the 
fine “Atlantis” poem. If Brother Hough were not so 
much absorbed in purveying the serious information which 
the public necessarily yearns for, and could oftener give 
flight to -his genius, he would be more clippable, if less 


’ useful. 


Fishermen’s yarns, of course, have place here. Among 
them are the remarkable narrations of A. W.’s “Chance 


oe 
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Acquaintance,” ‘with special reference to pickerel, and 
Fred Mather’s story of “Cooking a-Trout in Camp.” The 
redoubtable Major was not then running the yarn mill 
on so full time as in later years, but one suspected from 
a mere sample what he could do if he tried.. Wayway- 
anda in “What Luck?” points out beautifully the things 


- that the angler catches without rod or line, and elsewhere 


discourses more practically of black bass fishing. I could 
not forego such a complete little bit as “Kellup’s Trout,” 
by Jefferson Scribb, and I would not have. missed “The 
Last Trout,” by the champion of ali the trout story tellers, 
“Adirondack” Murray, In this he is at his best, as again 
in a rhapsody on “Outdoor Life,” in which he salutes the 
fraternity : 

““Mild-mannered and light-hearted wanderers, boys with 
smooth or wrinkled faces, gray-haired some of us, but 
boys still, thank God, canoers, campers, yachtsmen, our 
fires are lighted on a thousand shores, and our evening 
song floats over a thousand lakes and island-studded 
rivers. We are a family of nature’s saints. Our spirits 
have been touched and softened by the sweet grace of 
nature. We have been indoctrinated in the truths that 
shine out of stars, and which the blue heavens declare at 
noon and night. * * * All hail! ye healthy-bodied, 
healthy-minded, kindly-hearted, gentle-mannered saints 
of flood and field, of hill and river, of oar and sail, of 
deck and camp. Your smiling faces rise before me in 
thousands, and your voices, in happy talk, in joke and 
song, come from afar and stir the silence around me into 
laughter. Joke, laugh and rest on, ye thrifty vagabonds 
and gentle loafers; into each hour you are storing the 
honey of health, on which, in future days of toil and 
strain, your strength shall feed and fill itself with vigor.” 

Writers for sportsmen are not usually so happy in verse 
as in prose, but I found some such poems worthy of 
their company. A few satirize the trout fisher who comes 
home with purchased fish or none. In one Nessmuk re- 
lates his tribulations with an uncatchable big one. Two 
or three from the Atlanta Constitution sing the praise of 
“Fall Time in Georgia” like this: 


Fall time in Georgia 
Comes but onct a year; 
Ketch the possum by the tail, 
Or ketch him by the ear! 
But ketch him, 
O, ketch him, 
An’ ’crost the griddle stretch him; 
Be certain that you fetch him, 
For it’s only onct a year!’ 
Or this: 
O, the meller, yeller autumn, or the fall, or what you please, 
When the gold is in your pocket and is growin’ on the trees! 
An’ you hear the partridge whistle, an’ you hear the rifle ring, 
An’ the doves they come a-tumblin’ as you take ’em on the wing. 
Let ’em run! 
* Get your gun, 
An’ you'll fetch ’em every one! 
It’s fall time in Georgia, 
An’ the boys are havin’ fun! 


Bret Harte’s “Grizzly” follows Van Dyke’s article above 
mentioned. One of the books is introduced with some 
good lines from McGaffey’s “Poems of Gun and Rod,” in- 
cluding these: 


And leaps my blood again, as one by one 
The old days rise, while nature's Circe-strain, 
That lures men on mid sun and wind and rain, 
Comes back to me o’er harps of tangled grass, 

And sets me dreaming of the rod and gun. 


Then comes a ringing poem by Maurice Thompson: 


Ho! for the marshes, green with spring, 
Where the bitterns croak and the plover pipe; 
Where the gaunt old heron spreads his wing 
Above the haunt of the rail and snipe. 
For my gun is clean and my rod’s in trim, 
And the old wild longing is roused in me. 
Ho! for the bass pools cool and dim! 
Ho! for the swales of the Kankakee! 


Next appears the one lapse into poetry which Mr. 
Robinson has attributed to Sam Lovel, and which to be 
sure has the Lovelian twang, as where he says: 


When the wild goose arrer is a-shooting from the cold, 
"Tain’t the time”o’ year ‘at a hunter grows old; 
When the crickits creaks slow an’ the nights grows cold. 


The selections here mentioned are chinked in with many 
minor bits almost as good, each with its own claim of 
literary charm, or fidelity to nature, or essential interest 
of subject, or wholesome humor, to justify its preserva- 


tion. It is rather aggravating when other men sneak off 
and do our hunting and fishing for us while we are 
“chained to business,” but we may forgive them and even 
thank them when they tell us about it so well. 

Bristot Hitt. 


Stupidity of the Ruffed Grouse. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Many of your readers have perhaps heard that a whole 
covey of grouse can be shot out of a tree by each time 
selecting the lowest bird. But this bird’s stupidity while 
on the ground was proved to be no less surprising by 
Thomas Newton, who lives two miles from Central City, 
W. Va. He discovgged five of these birds- under a cedar 
tree eating the berries that had fallen. At the time there 
was a few inches depth of snow. but the ground was quite 
bare under the tree. He shot five of them successively 
with a rifle at 5oyds. distant. He took “rest” to make 
sure, aiming with perfect deliberation. When one would 
be in the throes of death the others would exhibit excite- 
ment very similar to that of domestic fowls over a de- 
capitated companion. N. D. Ettine. 


Lynx in Essex County, New York. 


EvizaserHtown, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Editor' Forest and 
Stream: A bye Canada lynx was shot and killed within 
two miles of this village at 1 o'clock P. M. to-day. The 
animal was shot by Robert Hays, near the residence of 
A. L. and E. G. Jenner in the town of Lewis. 


Georce L. Brown. 
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The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


St. Pau, Minn., Jan. 24, —Editor Forest and Stream: 
In letter to Forest AND StrREAM published in the issue 
of ov. 19, 1898, I presented evidence which showed 
conclusively the falsity of many portions of the affidavit 
of Thomas Cooper, concerning his ascent of the Grand 
Teton in 1877. There were yet in his artfully prepared 
affidavit other material allegations, which every member 
of the United States Geological Survey in that field of 
work in that year (1877) knows to be false; but the proof 
of their falsity was not then in my possession. This final 
evidence I am now enabled to present. 

Mr. Cooper, in that affidavit, swears that he and his 
two companions found the circular inclosure of rocks on 
the northwest slope of the mountain, where he (I quote) 
“leit a can containing a slip of paper which bore our 
names,” and that he read an aneroid which showed the 
elevation, etc. If Mr. Cooper left a can there in 1877, it 
is pertinent to inquire why the can was not found by Mr. 
A. D. Wilson, of the United States Geological Survey, 
who went up the mountain in August, 1878, and who 
was the first person to follow Mr. Cooper to that point, 
and who carefully searched for some evidence of a for- 
mer ascent. His failure to discover the can is now ac- 
counted for in the fact that no can had been left in the 
inclosure. Mr. Cooper’s memory, seemingly, is not al- 
ways faithful to the truth. We may note as a fact, which 
throws doubt upon the truth of his affidavit, that not one 
word of his remarkable statements was heard by any 
member of the United States Geological Survey until after 
the death of the three principal actors named, Hayden, 
Stevenson and Bechler—the death of Mr. Bechler hav- 
ing occurred about three years ago. With all possibility 
of contradiction by either of these three men removed, 
and with Peter Pollock, the cook, in obscurity, there was, 
to all outward seeming, no one who could disprove any 
affidavit Mr. Cooper might be induced to sign, relative 
to the acts of the climbing party. But 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


There is one man still living who has been forgotten 
by Mr. Owen and Mr. Cooper. That man is Mr. S. J. 
Kubel, now the chief engraver of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey—a man of high character and perfect re- 
liability, and whose word will be disputed by no one. 

It was Mr. Kubel, and not Louis McKean, as stated 
by Cooper, who went up the Teton with Pollock and 
Cooper in 1877. Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer 
of the United States Geological Survey, writes me: 

“Mr. Kubel is a very cautious man,” and because of 
his cautiousness he has been averse to adding his testi- 
mony on any point involved in this controversy to that 
already furnished, until such time as he might prepare, in 
all its details, a full record of that expedition up the Te- 
ton from his diary of that year, which he says he has 
mislaid. But the assault on the character of his old com- 
rade, Capt. Stevenson, contained in an affidavit which he 
knows is untrue in every essential statement relating iv 
the climbing of the Teton in 1877, and including the 
statement that Cooper had any authority over Bechler, 
has led him fo respond to my inquiry; and while he re- 
serves the right to add additional corroborative details 
when he recovers his diary, he shows that Mr. Cooper 
did not state the truth in his affidavit. He says that they 
found no slab inclosure on the mountain; that they had 
no can; and he is positive that Mr. Cooper had no ane- 
roid. In all these particulars he flatly contradicts Mr. 
Cooper. His letter will be found below. 

It is evident that Mr. Cooper did not prepare his own 
affidavit. He may be catalogued as a man who gener- 
ally speaks the truth, and is therefore regarded as hon- 
est; but the world abounds with just such men, who, hav- 
ing convinced themselves that a certain thing ought to 
be true, do not think it wrong to originate and manu- 
facture, or to join with others in originating and manu- 
facturing, additional evidence, for the purpose of con- 
vincing others. ; 

Lord Macaulay says that when Charles the First was 

charged with having broken his coronation oath, the de- 
fense was that he kept his marriage vow. When charged 
with surrendering his people to the merciless cruelties 
of hard-hearted prelates, the defense was that he took his 
little son on his knee and kissed him. When charged with 
having violated the articles of the “Petition of Right,” 
aiter promising to observe them, his defense was that he 
was accustomed to hear prayers at 6 o’clock in the mora- 
ing. 
The defense of Mr. Cooper, as presented, is equally ir- 
relevant and frivolous. When charged with having false'y 
sworn to a libelous statement, defaming the character of 
Mr. Stevenson, who is dead, -the defense is that he is re- 
spected as-a citizen of Cheyenne; and his friends claim 
that this respectability is of a quality and essence so 
super-eminent and notable that it bars out all positive 
proof which has been or may be produced in a specific 
case to show that his affidavit is not true. 

Rev. Frank S. Spalding, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
of Erie, Pa., accompanied Mr. Owen to the summit of 
the Teton. It will not be denied that his judgment on 
this question is entitled to as much respect as that of Mr. 
Owen, and I have frequently been asked what was his 
opinion. Mr. Spalding has taken no part in.this contro- 
versy. He wrote me on Jan. 18 that he believes that I 
reached the summit, because I say that I did, and because 
the difficulties of the ascent were not great enough to 
have prevented any good climber from having success- 
fully scaled the peak. : 

In a former letter Mr. Spalding wrote me that on a 
wagon ride from Market Lake to the Teton Valley, in 
August last, Mr. Cooper told him that in making his as~ 
cent in 1877 he approached the peak from the west side, 
but that he found the slab inclosure on the northeast side, 
and that it was not the inclosure found by Stevenson and 
myself. This statement of Mr. Cooper to Mr. Spalding 
does not accord with that in his affidavit, wherein he says 
he found the inclosure on the northwest slope. — 

Thus it will be seer that the little that is incidentally 
.nd inconsequentially true in Mr. Cooper’s affidavit is so 
nearly eclipsed that which is not true that the true is 

ardly discernible. y 
Gov. Richards thinks that I have not fairly construed 
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his statement relating to the question whether Beaver 
Dick (Richard Leigh) was or was not one of our as- 
cending party. He says: “I did not assert that he was. 
I have always understood that Stevenson and Langford 
constituted the party who made the ascent at that time.” 

I still think that the. language of Gov. Richards’ state- 
ment in Forest AND StrEAM of Nov. § justifies my in- 
terpretation of it, viz., that he thought that Beaver Dick 
was one oi the ascending party. Otherwise it has no 
force in Mr. Owen’s argument. Gov. Richards, in his 
affidavit, says that my Scribnen article was submitted to 
Beaver Dick, and was read, etc. In that article I say that 
our ascending party numbered fourteen persons. Gov. 
Richards also says that Beaver Dick stated, “after read- 
ing said article * * * that he was one of the party, 
and knew just how far up the mountain said Langford 
and Stevenson had gone.” 

I think that this language implies that Beaver Dick was 
one of the fourteen who tried to scale the Teton; but as 
Gov. Richards did not intend to make such a statement. 
I now readily accept his disclaimer; but with it must fall 
Mr. Owen’s argument that Beaver Dick was in a posi- 


tion to know “just how far up the mountain said Lang- 


ford and Stevenson had gone.” 

Gov. Richards will bear in mind that I have never 
questioned his integrity. As I wrote in my former letter, 
I have entire confidence in his truthfulness and honorable 
intentions. I have equal confidence in the truthfulness of 
Beaver Dick, and I therefore feel sure that if Gov. Rich- 
ards ever had an interview with Beaver Dick such as he 
describes, then he certainly misunderstood what Beaver 
Dick said to him. So believing, but with the purpose of 
more fully assuring myself upon this point, I wrote to 
Beaver Dick, asking him to state the facts. His letter in 
reply is given herewith. It breathes the very soul of 
truth, frankness and blunt straightforward honesty. 

It will be seen that Gov. Richards’ memory of events 
which took place twenty-four years ago and Beaver Dick's 
written diary for that year (1874) are not in accord. Bea- 
ver Dick states that his diary shows that he saw but three 
persons (whom he names) in the mountains during the 
summer of 1874, and that he was on his ranch, which is 
on the west side of the Teton range, until July 2, on 
which day he started for Eagle Rock Bridge (a full day’s 
journey), where he remained, making purchases, until 
July 4 at noon, when he started for home, arriving there 
July 5. The point on Salt River where Gov. Richards 
had his interview with some person is seventy-five miles 
“as the crow flies” southeast from Eagle Rock Bridge. 

Beaver Dick’s diary and statements in his letter fur- 
nish the best of documentary evidence that it was some 
person other than Beaver Dick with whom Gov. Rich- 
ards had his interview “on or about June 30, 1874, on 
Salt River.” 7 

I do not seek, as said by Gov. Richards, to “impeach 
this witness,” but the testimony of the witness that he did 
not make the statement imputed to him must be received. 
There is no reflection on Gov. Richards’ integrity in the 
fect that after the lapse of twenty-four years he does not 
recall the exact details of an event of which he perhaps 
made no memorandum at the time they occurred. 

NATHANIEL P. LANGForD. 


Letter of S. J. Kubel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., Jan. 18—Mr. N. P. Lang- 
ford, St. Paul, Minn. Dear Sir: I am in receipt of yours 
of the 1oth inst., in the matter of Mr. Cooper’s statement 
concerning the ascent of the Grand Teton in 1877. 

Speaking from memory and reserving the right to add 
to these notes in case I should find my diary of that trip, 
which just now is mislaid, I will say: 

1. That Mr. Bechler was in charge of the surveying 

arty. 

? = tes Cooper, Pete Pollock (cook) and myself as- 
cended the mountain—not Cooper, Pollock and McKean, 
as stated in Cooper's affidavit. 

3. We found no slab inclosure. 

4. We left no can; we brought none to the mountain. | 

5. I never saw Cooper have an aneroid, and am posi- 
tive that he had none on the Grand Teton. Very re- 
spectfully, S. J. Kuper, Chief Engraver. 


Beaver Dick to N. P. Langford. 


Wirrorp, Idaho, Dec. 27, 1898—To N. P. Langford. 
My dear Mr. Langford: Yours of Dec. 12 to hand and 
contents noted. I was very glad to hear from you, but 
sorry to read about the trouble concerning the Tetons. I 
will answer your questions truthfully, as I cannot do 
anything else. I was camped at our old camp grounds in 
Jackson’s Meadows when Mr. Owen and party got to 
the top of the Grand Teton, and as I see in publications 
that Gov. Richards states that I told him I was one of 
the party that scaled the Teton in 1872, what I have to 
state is, to the best of. my knowledge I never saw Gov. 
Richards in my life, let alone speak to him, and there 
are scores of people in the past seventeen or eighteen 
years who have asked me questions about climbing the 
Grand Teton, and I solemnly swear here that I never 
told any man, woman or child that I was one of the 
climbing party. What I always told when questioned was 
the truth. I was sent on a side trip, with Shep Medary 
as my assistant, to see if we could get to the Middle 
Fall River pass from our present then camp without hav- 
ing to cut too much fallen timber out of our way, as 
there had been a large fire two years before. I was gone 
three days, and when we got back the Teton had been 
climbed, and I congratulated the Captain and Gov. Lang- 
ford, as we called him, for getting to the top, as I had 
told them frequently I did not think any one get there 
without artificial means. My reasons for saying this were 
that I had been to within half a mile of the Saddle sev- 
eral times hunting sheep, and from where I was it looked 
too steep for climbing, but I was glad when every one 
told me the Teton had been mastered, against my predic- 
tions. ; 

If Gov. Richards ever did see me and talk with me, 
which I have no recollection of (and my memory and fac- 
ulties are as good as in 1872, although I am nearly three 
score and ten, lacking one year from Jan. 9 next), he 
must have misunderstood me. But I have no recollec- 
tion of him. “ There are scores of people who, if they see 
this statement, will know my statement is correct, as to 
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me being one of the climbing party, for I was not and 
never told any person that I was, for I and Shep Medary 
were some fifty or sixty miles north of our then camp, on 
duty, that day the Grand Teton was climbed. 

I have looked over my diary for 1874. I find the only 
persons I saw or met in the mountains in that year were 
William Burns and his wife and John Reynolds. They 
had crossed from the South Fork ot Snake River, the 
Teton Mountains south, and come into the Teton Basin. 
They were trapping. This was June 23, 1874. On July 2 
I went down to Eagle Rock Bridge, to the Anderson 
Bros., to buy some ammunition for my son Dick and to 
get a pair of gum boots for Bill Burns. I left Eagle 
Rock on July 4 at noon and got to camp on the sth.. I 
went hunting with Burns the next day to get meat for 
camp, and on the 7th he and his wife started for the Yel- 
lowstone River. So.I cannot see how I could tell Mr. 
Richards what he says I did. It may be he has forgotten 
ei year, for I cannot believe that he told a willful false- 
100d, 

As I said above, my memory and faculties and my 
nerves are very good for a man of my age, sixty-nina 
Jan. Qnext. You can see from my writing that my nerves 
are in fair shape. I have had to wear spectacles for the 
past six years. My homestead is thirty miles from the 
Grand Teton. We can see it and all the Teton range 
from here, and it is a grand sight. 

RIcHARD LEIGH, 
or better known as Beaver Dick. 


Gatuyal History. 
The Service Berry. 


THE service tree which bears the service berry about 
which Col. Fred Mather inquires, is very common in 
West Virginia. When I saw his question in Forest AND 
StreaM I felt like a boy in school who has been missing 
everything and hears a question he can answer. My 
hand has been in the air ever since, figuratively speak- 
ing, until I just have to blurt out an answer. 

We do not say service. If we did our superiors in wood 
lore would think we were putting on too many “bloom- 
ing frills.” We conform to the good strong language 
of our neighboring neighborhood and speak of the “sar- 
vis berry,” and as it not infrequently occurs, come nearer 
in this homely manner to the Latin name for this tree. 
The name service is a corruption of Sorbus, for the tree 
was common in Italy and deserved a name. They called 
the fruit Sorbum. In southern Europe, I have heard some- 
where, the cultivated tree bears a fruit as large as the 
pear. To classify it, the wild service is the Pyrus tormin- 
alis. To the genus Pyrus belongs both the apple and 
pear. But away with Latin, which you have to look up 
in a book. Except for purposes of identification, it is both 
useless and irritating. Besides, if the truth were known 
some of cur high flung Latin terms would fare badly in 
polite society. Just let us expose that rank impostor 
Pyrus torminalis. It means simply, “A five-celled fruit 
which is good for the bellyache.” Let us eschew Latin 
and try to give the subject that touch of nature which is 
the main end of Forest AND STREAM literature, the mere 
reading of which conjures thoughts of the woods like the 
scent of smoke in the clothes you wore camping last sum- 
mer. The sarvis is the first tree to bloom in the spring. 
The bush or tree with its white blossoms dots the sides 
of our mountains and ridges, and the old folks say it 
is time to sow oats, just as they say a month later 
when the dogwood gets white that it is time to plant 
corn. The Indians planted corn when the black walnut 
leaves were as big as squirrel ears. 

Then the small boy locates the trees, which have a 
way of hiding at other times. For of all berries that 
grow, tame or wild, the sarvis is the best to eat. Some- 
times a tree will have fruit as large as cherries, but 
generally it is about the size of a pea. We were about 
to say a ball in .32 cal. pistol cartridge, but what an out- 
rage that would be to botanists. Strange to say, this 
delicious berry has never proved to be worth cooking or 
preserving. About June 1, at my home, or a month 
later, in the mountains back of us the berries are ripe. 
Then the young ones, and old ones too, for that mat 
ter, form parties, take an axe, and go to the trees they 
have marked when the bloom was on. The trees are tall 
and slender, and the boughs are brash. It is hardly con- 
ceivable to those ,unacquainted with the facts that a 
tree found loaded with berries looking greatly like a 
cherry tree is cut down in order that the berries may 
be eaten. But that is the way sarvises have been eaten 
for a hundred years, and no one thinks anything of 
destroying for one crop a tree that has been growing 
for many years. Well may the tree hide its slender 
forms in the thickness of the forest! 

It is a little’ singular that Col. Mather should have 
asked about the sarvis in an article under the head of 
fishing, he knowing nothing about the tree. Every fisher- 
man here has associated the tree with fishing. Black 
bass have been known to eat the berries that fell in the 
water. The tree is at its best hanging over a mountain 
stream. The fruit has an opportunity to get the sunlight 
that it needs to become sweet and palatable, and the fish- 
erman stops and. pulls down the boughs until he has a 
“mess of sarvises.” 

By the way, sarvis is good Virginia language for the 
word service in its other meanings. Where is the man 
who first taught children that bears cannot climb a small 
tree, and caused the little ones to plan, when in the 
woods, how they will climb a sapling in orthodox style 
when the long expected bear comes along? He is hereby 
informed that a bear would climb a greasy pole for a 
mouthful of sarvises. There is no sarvis tree too tall and 
slim for a bear to climb and bend down, or break the 
boughs, in eating the fruit. I have seen good sized trees 
literally torn to pieces by bears until it looked like iight- 
ning had been at work on them. 

wo friends of mine once had the good fortune to see a 
bear in a sarvis tree near the bank of a trout stream 
They heard the branches breaking, and about the time 
they located the animal well and were wondering why 
they had left their guns at camp, the bear saw them and 
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fell out of the tree bodily in his haste and astonish- 
ment, and left, nor stood upon the order of his going. 
ANDREW PRIce. . 
Maruinton, W. Va. 
“Them Berries.” i 

A letter from a correspondent in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
who does not wish his name given, says: “About 
them red berries with a hole in there ends that you 
wrote a piece about I can tell you is juniper ber- 
ries cause they grow on juniper bushes but I allers 
heerd they was pizon to eat but was good to make 
gin with. Theys not many now about the harrow- 
gate spring as all the brush has been cleared off 
and theys a brick-yard there, but some of them ber- 
ries is still found down in Teller’s woods and up 
back of the Denison Farm. I aint seen none for over 
twenty year but they must be.there. Charley Melius 
showed me your piece and I remembered you when I 
was a little boy and you gave me a fish line and a lot 
of bait when I had fell off the dock and lost mine. If 
I can find some of them berries next year will send 
some.” ~ 

Here is a case of things cast upon the water ‘and 

returning after many days. There is no recollection of 
»the donation of a fish line and a stock of worms some 
fiity years ago, still it might have happened, and then 
passed into that oblivion where most of the things we 
did in the past have gone. Our memories are so crowded 
with events of the past that they overflow, and at middle 
age much is lost. What remains is a melange of sense 
and nonsense. Of a schoolmate who is now a learned 
judge, his name always recalls his boyish remark, “It’s 
too bad that we’ve got to take off our clothes at night 
and put them on in the morning.” As a boy I thought 
this funny; to-day it indicates the philosopher in em- 
bryo. My grandfather died at ninety-eight years old, and 
longed for death to come, so that he would not have to 
put on his shoes in the morning; that was all that life 
meant to him. But as usual I’ve run off the rtack. 

The juniper berry is not a soft berry; it is not red, 
but has a bluish cast. I know it well. It is round and 
smaller than the berry that I wrote of, and is not edible. 
That it is used to give gin its peculiar flavor is almost 
too well known to refer to, and my old friend A. R. 
Fuller, who kept the Meacham Lake House, in the north- 
ern part of the Adirondacks, told of an old duffer who 
went to a druggist in Malone and said: ‘1 want to get 
some juniper berries to make my gin a little more 
ginny.” This is a hint to those who like the flavor of 
the juniper. But the “cedar berries” of my boyhood 
were not juniper berries, no man could eat the hard 
things, while my berries were soft, crimson, pulpy and 
sweet. 

Here is something near the solution; Mr. John Preston 
True writes from Boston as follows: “In the woods 
about one and one-half miles south of the village of 
Bethel, Maine (Oxford county), will be found a low 
shrub, squat, like a small hemlock, without a top, which 
a fat bear—or an editor—has sat on. The foliage is hem- 
locky, on the end of the twigs are salmon-colored berries 
just as you describe them in Forest AND STREAM, with 
the stone exposed. As I recall them, however, the 
berries are much smaller than your quotation—say two- 
thirds smaller. We boys called it ground hemlock; im- 
agined it to be the Indian poison, and shunned it accord- 
ingly. As you are still flourishing, it is clear we were 
wrong. How do they taste?” 

Dr. H. H. Montgomery, Pitcairn, Pa., sets me right on 
the service berry, which as the “shad blow” has been 
before my eyes since boyhood, but I hope to be ding- 
swizzled if I ever saw any berries on it. He says: 
“Your letter in Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 21, in which 
you ask ‘but what is the service berry?’ carries me back 
more years than I care to count to my boyhood days, 
when from the city I went out to the old homestead on 
the banks of Crooked Creek to spend my vacation. I 
happened to be there once in the early spring, and on the 
hills which line both banks of the stream were every here 
and there a tree, some hardly more than a small sapling, 
others 30 to 4oft. or more in height, and 1ft. perhaps in 
diameter, and all literally covered with white blossoms, 
standing out conspicuously among all the other forest 
trees upon which the leaves had scarcely began to 
shoot. 

“Then I have been there in late June and early July, 
and the white blossomed trees would be covered with a 
red or purplish red berry about the size of a large cur- 
rant or small cherry. Those berries, Colonel, were and 
are the service berry you are in doubt about, commonly 
called the June berry—the Amelanchier canadensis of 
Torrey and Gray, and the Pyrus botryapium of Linnzus. 

“For twenty-five years there has not come one spring 
that I have not longed for a mess. or twenty messes of 
June berries or ‘sarvis berries,’ as they were often 
called, and some of these rare June days—may be this 
year, may be next year—I am going back to the banks 
of old Crooked Creek. I am going to climb the biggest 
sarvis berry tree I can find, and I am going to fill my 
tank with a berry before which the raspberry or straw- 
berry or almost any old berry fades into insignificance, 
and then Iam going to slide gracefully down the tree and 
zo down below to a ‘fishing hole’ I know of to a riffle. 
There I will catch some crabs, and with their tails bait a 
hook, a good big hook, tied to a good stout ‘seagrass’ 
line, and the line fastened to a long cane pole, and I am 
going to catch some Luss in the hole, five great big whop- 
pers, and one of them is going to get away from me 
after jagging me with his dorsal spine, meanwhile al- 
most breaking my heart for fear he will get away. 

“Then I am going to eat a lot more berries and lie 
down in the shade of a big rock I know of, and try to 
imagine I am only twelve years old, and that this is one 
day when I did eat the berries and did catch the fish al- 
most as long as my arm, and didn’t want a thing more 
in this wide world except more berries and the fish that 
got away. 

“Now, Colonel, I thought that a man who-knows so 
much about so many things ought by rights to know 
‘service berries’ also, and that is my excuse.” 

No exctse needed, Doctor. I ‘asked for information 
and it came. It comes again further on, but this note re- 
calls a nursery rhyme about a fellow who was “born in 
the woods and scared by an owl.” So much for-com- 
mon names; if we boys had once found the berry we 
would have called it “shad berry,” as we only knew the 
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tree as the “shad blow,” coming with the first ‘shad, but I 
want to be kicked, I feel contempt for myself. And, be- 
fore this, to me unknown berry, “the raspberry or straw- 
berry or almost any old berry fades into insignificance.” 
I cry “peccavi,” having gone through the woods thinking 


my eyes and’ ears were wide open. I saw but never heard 


the shad blow. 

As a scholarly angler, Dr. Montgomery has-met Izaak 
Walton’s quotation from Dr. Bottlier, who said: 
“Doubtless God could have made a better berry than 
the strawberry, but doubtless God never did.” Next 
summer, when he gorges upon his beloved “sarvis” 
berry, I hope he will bear the quotation in mind. 

This berry question will stir up others to write about 
it. While others tell what the service berry is, none 
mention its edible qualities except Dr. Montgomery, 
whose enthusiasm in placing it above all other berries 
puts it in a new light. Let us cultivate them, put them 
on the market, as has been done with other berries. Fifty 
years ago there were no cultivated berries, our limited 
supply: was from pickers of wild fruit. With the ex- 
ception of the huckleberry, there are no wild berries 
that come to New York. If not “chained to business” 
next June, I will look for the “service berry” and eat it 
with the notes of Dr. Montgomery singing a thrush- 
like melody as they glide down my cesophagus. 

As a full and complete answer to my many descrip- 
tions of berries, from the “cedar berry” of boyhood, 
which has never been met since, to an exhaustive 
treatise on that and others which I imagine might be 
the “service berry,” the following from my comrade, 
Frank Robinson, late U. S. N., now of Philadelphia, is so 
complete and exhaustive that I give it in full. 

“Col. Fred Mather: With some hesitation I attempt 
to answer your question propounded in the issue Jan. 21 
of Forest AND STREAM, thinking that you would be 
flooded with answers, any one of which would fill the 
bill. And then, if every one who knew thought the 
same, you would not be enlightened. I am influenced 
also by the fact that your experience in regard to two 
of the berries is very like my own. 

“The bush that you describe as growing in a ravine 
near Greenbush, that bore berries that John Atwood 
called ‘cedar berries,’ is Taxus canadensis, American 
yew—popular name, ground hemlock—and is a variety of 
the European yew, Taxus baccata. Your description of 
the berry is excellent, as I remember it, for I have not 
seen it since I was a boy in Maine, and I am now over 
sixty-two years of age. I have never found over two 
or three individual specimens of it, and have been roam- 
ing the woods with my eyes open all my life when op- 
portunity offered. The difference in manner of growth 
between the European, Irish and the American yews is 
very striking; the two former growing upright, one with 
a thick trunk, the other, the Irish, making a narrow 
column; while the American variety grows low and 
spreading, the bush itself being somewhat cup-shaped 
and depressed in the center like the berry. It was com- 
mon report among ws boys that the berries were poison- 
ous, and I never tasted them until one day, when watch- 
ing the movements of a red squirrel, I saw him go into 
the bush and eat the berries, which exploded the ques- 
tion of any poisonous properties, and thereafter I ate 
them. The Botanies do not describe it as rare, still, like 
you, I have found it so. 

“In regard to the other berries mentioned in the article, 
I think I can set you right. The common and popular 
names of plants and berries are just as confusing as 
those of fish and animals, the same name being applied to 
widely different things in different localities, sometimes 
not very far remote either, and the only remedy is the 
one you have frequently insisted on in regard to fish, and 
that is to learn the scientific name and call it by that, and 
educated people will know what is referred to, and others 
will in time pick up something of it. 

“Referring to the wintergreen berry, also known as 
checkerberry, teaberry, boxberry and ivory plum, the last 
probably from the ivory whiteness of its substance, the 
botanical name is Gaultheria procumbens, named for a 
Dr. Gaulther, of Quebec, over 150 years ago. The specific 
name procumbens alludes to its creeping habit of propa- 
gating by underground runners; the foliage yields the 
well-known oil of wintergreen. There is a western 
variety that grows as a spreading shrub. It belongs 
botanically to the Heath family, of which the European 
heather and the huckleberries are familiar specimens. 

“The service berry is not either the squaw berry or 
the bunch berry, as you infer. Botanically, it is the 
Amelanchier canadensis, and is common: everywhere, at 
least through southern Canada, the Eastern and Middle 
States. There are several varieties, but they run to- 
gether, so that botanists are inclined to regard them as 
forms of one. The variations run from shrubs to small 
trees with slight distinction in ‘the foliage, but the berries 
of all are nearly identical. It belongs to that great bo- 
tanical family known as the rose family, of which the 
queen of flowers is the type, and is closer related to the 
apples and pears, so much so that Amelanchier stocks 
have been used. for dwarfing the pear by grafting on it; 
as in dwarfing the pear by grafting on the quince. I have 
used them for this purpose myself. It flowers in spring. 
producing in June (and therefore in some localities called 
June berry), a berry-like purplish fruit in shape some- 
thing like a rose hip—% to Yin. in diameter—edible, 
sweet and sometimes very pleasant flavored. The popu- 
lar name of the European species in its home in Savoy 
means service berry, and the name was probably attached 
to our American species by the early Canadian settlers 
and has stuck. It is called in some parts of New Eng- 
land wild pear, and in others shad bush, from the fact 
of its flowering about the time the shad come up the 
rivers. As the white beach is accounted the best ma- 
terial for making carpenters’ planes, so the tree form of 
the Amelanchier, which is the variety usually called the 
wild pear (never, I think, over 3 or 3%4in. in diameter) 
is held in high esteem among mechanics for chisel 
handles. by 

-“The squaw. berry ‘with two eyes’ is botanically the 
Mitchella repens, the only species, and was named for a 
Dr. J. Mitchell, who corresponded from Virginia with 
Linnzus. I have found it growing sparingly and scatter- 
ingly everywhere from New England to Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, never abundantly but once, and that 
was last summer, near the center of Camden county, N. 
J., in the town of Clementon, where in low shady woods 
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the ground was covered with it and red with the berries, 
and boy-like I filled my pockets with them. It belongs 
botanically to the madder family, of which the Cephalan- 
thus or buttonbush may be familiar to you, though none 
but a botanist: would detect any resemblance between the 
two. : 

“Lastly comes the bunchberry; this, like the American 
yew, I haven’t seen since I was a boy in Maine, where in 
certain localities it was quite plentiful—notably about 
decaying white pine stumps of large size, where the 
ground would be covered with it. It is botanically Cornus 
canadensis, dwarf cornell-bunchberry. The Cornus flori- 
da, flowering dogwood, with which you are no doubt 
familiar, and which blooms about the time for planting 
Indian corn, and forms such snowy masses of bloom in 
the landscape before many of the trees have gotten their 
foliage, is a near relative; and while there appears to be a 
wide and mighty difference between the humble bunch- 
berry and the stately dogwood, still, if the blossoms 
of each are examined, you will see the same petal-like in- 
volucre to each and the fruit is not dissimilar, and each 
have the same hard seeds, though,the bunch berry has 
the most pulpy and edible fruit. The stems of the bunch- 
berry spring from running underground shoots and are 
surmounted ‘on the top with a whorl of four to six oval 
leaves, on top which in spring appears the cluster of 
blossoms, with the petal-like involucre underneath, 
spoken of above. 

“In reviewing this, it looks as if I had used a good 
many words to answer a few simple questions, and re- 
minds me of what the -emaciated Irishman told the 
doctor who was about to apply to his body an immense 
mustard plaster, ‘It seems to me there’s a dale of mus- 
tard for a little mate’; but if you are able to glean out 
the little meat there is in it, I shall feel repaid as render- 
ing some small compensation for the vast amount of prac- 
tical information I have received from your interesting 
articles in Forest AND StrEAM. And generally when a 
man wants to know about anything enough to ask, he 
wants to know all about it, which I have tried to tell.” 

Comrade Robinson has shown that the squaw berry 
and the bunch berry are not other names for the service 
berry; and these botanists find resemblances where we, 
who consider each plant as an independent growth, 
never would. They aver that the little edible bunchberry 
is closely related to the flowering dogwood. J 
have eaten thousands of bunchberries, but the seeds 
of the dogwood are too hard to eat. I know 
the wild rose and have tasted the berries, or haws, 
but never cared to eat them. I can believe that I 
have seen the service berry, but it is possible that it never 
tempted me to eat it. The “shad blow’. I know very 
well, but if it has an edible berry, I never stuck a tooth in 
one, and so the “service berry” grows on the shad bush! 
“It’s never too late to learn.” 

An,old correspondent of Forest ANp StreAM, Arefar, of 
California, writes me that the “ground hemlock” which 
grew my “cedar berries” is closely allied to the English 
yew, from which the famous bows of the English archers 
were made. After describing the service berry, as Com- 
rade Frank Robinson has so exhaustively done, he says: 
“We also have a Pacific Coast variety, Amelanchier alni- 
folia, which reaches its greatest perfection along the rich 
bottom lands of the Columbia River. Its berries are an 
important item of food with our Western Indians, who 
gather them, reduce them to a paste, and dry them for 
winter.” FRED MATHER. 


Sarvis Berries and Buffalo Ribs, 


BrowninG, Mont., Jan. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It seems hard to believe that there should be any one 
who does not know what sarvis berries are. To us who 
live up in the Northwest they are as well known as 
odts, or corn, or potatoes, and in many sections of the 
country are in their season a good deal more abundant. 
Another ‘name for them is saskatoon or sascatum berries, 
no doubt the name for the berry in some Indian tongue 

The genus to which the plant belongs is widely dis- 
tributed through the north temperate zone. It is found in 
eastern and western America—as far south on the Pacific 
Coast as southern California—in Japan and central China, 
in Asia Minor, the Caucasus and Southern Africa, but is 
not found in the great northern region of southern Asia, to 
which it might naturally have extended. In western 
America it grows over an immense territory. At the 
north it is found in the valley of the Yukon River in 
latitude 62 degrees 45 minutes, and it extends south 
over nearly all the mountain ranges of western Amer- 
ica, ranging eastward through the Saskatchewan Valley 
and Manitoba to the western shores of Lake Superior and 
to the northern peninsula of Michigan. 

You have given us the Latin name.and the botanical 
relations of this fruit, and I should like to tell you some- 
thing about its relations, its usefulness to man and heast 
in the country where it grows. Like many of our culti- 
vated fruit belonging to the same botanical group, the 
sarvis tree bears a plentiful crop only every alternate year. 
Besides that, sometimes a very dry spring or a late snap 
of severe cold will ruin the crop in a year, which, accord- 
ing to all calculation, should have been one of plenty. 
When either of these things happen, the animals that de- 
pend for food in part on the sarvis berries have to go 
hungry. 

Many tribes of Indians collect these berries in great 
quantities, storing them in sacks woven from grass or 
from cedar bark, or in parfleches made of the skins of ani- 
mals. When the berries are ripe the women go out in 
great parties to gather them, and spreading robes, blankets 
or sheets under the trees, beat the branches, and the ripe 
iruit, falling on the blankets below, is gathered up and 
afterward spread out to dry in the sun. In the winter the 
dried berries are boiled with dried meat or by them- 
selves, and form an important part of the Indian’s diet. In 
some tribes the berries are regarded as sacred, and must 
be used in all feasts which accompany religious ceremonial 
of any sort. These berries are delicious when fresh, but 
not nearly so good after they have been dried and stewed 
in the rdifiary way. At the same time they have a dis- 
‘ tinetivé flavér of their own, of which one becomes very 
fond. 

I cari remember nothing more delicious than fat buffalo 
ribs and dried sarvis berries, as eaten among Indians of 
‘the Northwestern plains, unless it be fat buffalo ribs 
and dried ‘corn, as eaten among Indians of the South- 
eastern plains. But it must always be remembered that in 
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those times; and in those places, one had the ‘appetite _ 


which goes with youth, hard work and an outdoor life. 
For-nearly a hundred years service berries have been a 


pretty important item in the food of the Hudson’s Bay — 


on in the far Northwest, and when Captains Lewis 
and Clarke crossed the Rocky Mountains in 1803-1806 they 
were able on the waters of the upper Missouri to piece out 
their slender fare with the sarvis berriés, which grew in 
great profusion along their route. The fruit is sweet 
and delicious, and many travelers throughout northwest- 
ern America have told of its usefulness. More than one 
party of explorers and prospectors have lived on service 
berries when all else failed them. 

If the Indians eat plenty of sarvis berries, the bears eat 
a great many more, and all through the berry season they 
lounge about the patches of sarvis trees gorging them- 
selves with the delicious fruit, and becoming fat and 
lazy. Sometimes a party of Indian women will find them- 
selves gathering berries where a bear has been or still 
is, and when such a discovery is made there is a swift 
retreat by the women to safer quarters. The bears, of 
course, pull down the branches of the trees which they 
can reach to get at the berries, and the smaller black and 
brown bears climb the stouter trees. -The larger bears, 
however, ride down the trees by their weight, resting the 
breast on the stem with one foreleg on either side, and in 
a grove of trees where berries have been abundant one 
may find many trees that have been bent down in this 
way. 

Many of the smaller mammals also eat these berries; 
among them to some extent the coyote, and of course all 
the various rats, mice and squirrels—tree or ground 
dwelling—which are so abundant in the country where the 
sarvis berry grows. The birds feast on them too, robins, 
gray jays, Clark’s crow, magpies, and a hundred others. 
On the whole, there is scarcely a plant that I can think of 
growing along the flanks of the mountain which furnishes 
food for so large and so varied a mammalian population 
as the sarvis berry. Yo. 


The Service on Cape Ann, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent H., in his article on the service 
berry, or Amelanchier, mentions a dwarf variety. He 
writes: “One dwarf form found on high lands is only 
3 to 4ft. in height, with quite small berries.” 

I do not know where H. gets his knowledge of a dwarf 
variety. I have before me the “Flora of Essex County, 
Massachusetts,” by John Robinson. While treating the 
Amelanchier he remarks: “Tracy speaks of a curious 
variety at Norman’s Woe, Gloucester, which fruits when 
only 3ft. high.” : 

This is the only book knowledge I am able to find in 
regard to a dwarf form. I have found on the hills 
around Gloucester a dwarf form which fruits when the 
plants are not over 8in. in height. The fact is, the plants 
are all heights, from the tree down to the very lowest 
bushes. It seems to be the evolution of a dwarf from a 
standard variety. A few years ago I sent samples of the 
dwarf variety to Mr. John Robinson, who has charge of 
‘the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. Mr. 
Robinson sent some of the plants to Cambridge for the 
Arboretum. Professor Sargent saw them, and wrote me 
for particulars. I understand that he expected to rear- 
range Amelanchier for the botanical works. If he did so 
itis unknown to me. ; 

The fruit of the dwarf varieties is not materially differ- 
ent from that of the standard. Both the dwarf and 
standard varieties bear large and small berries. 

The Amelanchier grows in great abundance in the 
swamps and on the hills of Cape Ann. The fruit on the 
hills is usually wormy or blighted, while in the swamps 
it is excellent. ; 

I wrote up this shrub and sent the manuscript with a 
photograph of the plants in bloom to Garden and Forest 
several years ago. I enclosed postage, but the manuscript 
never returnéd, nor did I hear from it at the time or 
since. The publication has suspended I believe. — . 

I will quote a few lines from my lost manuscript to ex- 
plain the peculiar growth of the dwarf variety. 

“It did not take me long to discover that I had several 
interesting problems to solve. Instead of two varieties, a 
dwarf and a standard, I found varieties all heights be- 
tween the two. It was the evolution of a dwarf variety 
from a standard with no missing links. Another curious 
phase, the shrub in the process of evolution spread over ~ 
a greater area. A standard variety consisted of several 
stems from one crown, while a variety a little below the 
standard sprung from a number of crowns and conse- 
quently occupied more ground. The extreme dwarf 
variety sprung from numerous crowns, which spread over 
not less than one square rod. The shrub showed one 
other peculiarity. The evolution of a dwarf variety had 
produced a marked change in the blooming season. The 
extreme dwarf variety was fully ten days later than the 
standard in flowering.” _ HERMIT. 





Replies to Mr. Mather’s sarvice berry question have 
been sent by Von W., of New Hampshire; E. H. A., of 
Connecticut; Nemo, of Pennsylvania, and others; and 
one correspondent writes that the berry is cultivated. 


About Trees. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Friend Coahoma requests me to explain the growth of 
trees. I do not think there is much left for me to say after 
his excellent description of the growth of a tree. 

There is no growth upward of the trunk of a tree for 
a very good reason, namely, the cells of the old wood do 
not redivide, therefore must stand where first formed. 

There is an upward and outward growth to all trees, but 
it takes place at the extreme ends of branches by the 
division of cells. Cells divide when the material of 
which they are formed is mucilaginous. As growth pro- 
gresses the lower cells become hard and woody and do not 
divide. The trunk of a tree can increase in growth in 
diameter, but not in height. It is a disputed question 
whether the roots of trees are able to raise the whole 
fabric. The cavities at the base of many trees are sup- 
posed to show that the roots have forced the trunk out 
of the ground. I do not think this is the fact. I believe 
the roots grow upward on the trunk just as the limbs do. 
If we bear in mind that all growth is by division of cells 
we cannot go wrong in our conclusions. _. Hermit. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Podgers’ Commentaries. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reading over your number of Jan. 14, I was very 
much -interested-in the article by your valued correspond- 
ent, S. N. Rhoades, on the subject of skunks. It is not 
often we see any defense of that odoriferous animal; in 
act, he has few friends, and after reading the article_in 
question, in which the character of his skunkship ap- 
pears in rather a better light, I am encouraged to say a 
few words in his favor myself, malodorous as the sub- 
ject may be, and as surprising as,it would probably be 
to him to find that he had at least two friends willing to 
give him credit for what virtues he may possess. 

We will pass over a few little delinquencies that truth 
compels us to admit are not creditable to him, such 
as his epicurean taste for chickens; but the fox, the coon 
and the weasel have the same failing, so we will not lay 
that as an exclusive sin at his doors. 

In my boyhood days we used to set slip-noose traps, 
a bent-down sapling supplying the elevating power, and 
when the villain was so suspended his odoriferous protests 
were telegraphed to the nearest neighbors “on the wings 
of the wind,” and called forth sundry indignant remarks 
from old ladies whose sense of smell was still keen, such 
as “them ere pesky boys have got another skunk up in 
the orchard, drat ’em.” No boy had the courage to bury 
the enemy with the honors of war, and the result was 
that the nearest neighbors had in self-defense to hire old 
Nigger Ned to do the job at the not extravagant fee of 
se aeene and a drink of old whiskey three days from the 
still. 

In subsequent days I have met casually with this dealer 
in “perfumes,” but not on social terms; in fact, there has 
always been a distant coolness and a mutual. agreement 
that no intimacy was desired, this resulting in each of us 
giving his undivided attention to his own business. 

As to the question of his omitting the opportunity to 
express his parting compliments if bereft of vitality 
suddenly, my experience, though limited, does not bear 
out the statement. A friend and myself on one occa- 
sion were encamped at the outlet of Lake Edwards, Can- 
ada. We had given a whole day to the erection of a very 
swell affair, as we were intending a prolonged stay, and 
at great labor had cut and “toted” about a cord of wood; 
and after a trout supper and the ever-present pipe, we 
were glad to seek our cots. 

About midnight I was awakened by a pat pat of light 
footsteps around the tent and an occasional scratching 
on the canvas. My friend was a sound sleeper and was 
snoring away oblivious to all such small noises until I 
awoke him, saying, “John, what the deuce is that scratch- 
ing?’ He yawned and finally pulled aside the curtain 
of the tent and looked out. It was bright moonlight; but 
seeing nothing, he turned in again. As soon as all was 
still the scratching was renewed. John sprang out of 
bed again, saying: “Dash my buttons if I don’t stop that 
little game, whatever it is.’ And picking up the double- 
barrel he stepped outside. A few moments later, bang weit 
one barrel of the gun. “Hello! what is it?” I asked. Be- 
fore he could answer the atmosphere saved him the trou- 
ble. Great Scott! It carne in chunks; you could cut it 
with a knife. It was simply overpowering—suffocating. 
No mortal man could stand it. Hastily donning our 
clothes, we broke for a position to windward, and wore 
the time out until morning sitting on a fallen log. 

When daylight came we discussed the question of what 
was to be done. Should we make a united effort and 
bury the skunk? By stuffing our noses we succéeded in 
doing it. We forgot that the ground was saturated. No 
relief was had. It was as bad as ever, and the result 
was that we had to break camp and move over across 
the lake; and even then days elapsed before, with all 
our airing of the clothes and tent, we succeeded in get- 
ting rid of that most diabolical and lasting quality of 
the vile odor. Any perfume manufacturer that could give 
such staying qualities to his perfumery would make his 
fortune. It is said,that a grain of musk will give forth 
its odor for a thousand years. I don’t believe the author 
of the statement could make it from personal experience, 
but I will bet him that alongside of that little animal’s 
manufacture musk would be nowhere. 

A subsequent experience down in Texas was more 
favorable to the character of the amateur Lubin. Several 
of us were living in a cabin quite a distance from any 
other dwelling, when one evening, after dinner, as we sat 
smoking on the steps, one of these aroma dispensers 
made his appearance quite near us. One of the boys 
ran into the house for his gun. I intercepted him, say- 
ing: “Don’t shoot the little cuss, or we can’t live in 
the house.” We went indoors and watched him. He 
snuffed around for a time, and I threw him a piece of 
bread, which he immediately ate; and then he retired 
under the house, where he seemed to have taken up his 
abode. How to get rid of him without his leaving his 
compliments was the question: We finally decided that 
the least of the two evils was not to molest him. The 
result was that he grew very tame and came up on the 
steps for his bread, and finally was so tame that he would 
take bread from the hand. He seemed to know the 
hour of meal time as well as we, and was always on hand. 

We were particularly careful not to make any offensive 
demonstration calculated to irritate his sensitive nature, 
and our friendly relations continued for several months 
and until we left. The moral of it all is that it is policy 
for man to restrain his proclivities for the immediate de- 
struction of that against which he has natural prejudices, 
until he has ascertained what good there may be in it. 
Any hasty action may result in waking up the wrong 
passenger. 

As a general thing, I do not recommend this little ani- 
mal as a household pet, despite my last experience oi 
his amiability; for his tail might get accidentally trod on, 
when he would be likely to express his views in a very 
unpleasant manner; but I would advise that in case of 
accidental meeting a strictly armed neutrality shouid 
be preferred; for I do not think the dealer in perfumery 
would be the aggressor. We often meet with the coun- 
terpart of this specimen of natural history in beings with 
two legs. They are not infrequent, and we give them a 
wide berth. As the result of my experience, I give my 
preference as an associate to the species with four legs. 
They are the least offensive of the two varieties. 

Popcers. 
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Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. 


AMONG the flood of bird books that have made their 
appearance within recent years, one of the most striking 
is that entitled “Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,” pub- 
lished by the Doubleday and McClure Company. Under 
this broad title are included descriptions with brief life 
histories of about 170 birds of prey, game birds, wild- 
fowl and other water birds, the whole illustrated by many 
plates in colors, which first appeared. in a Western 
magazine. There are nearly: fifty of these plates 
of varying degrees of excellence, but many of them capi- 
tal representations of the birds, and all are sufficiently 
close to nature in their colors to enable the reader with- 
out difficulty to identify the species. These are evidently 
photographs of stuffed birds, and in many cases they are 
poorly stuffed. But there are others which are so excel- 
lent that it would be hard to find a point at which they 
could be criticised. - 

“Birds that Hunt and are Hunted” is by Neltje Blanch- 
an, the author of “Bird Neighbors,” to which it is a com- 
panion volume. Beginning with the grebes and loons, it 
follows through the gulls, petrels, cormorants and ducks, 
the herons, ibises, storks, cranes, rails and their allies, the 
shore birds, gallinaceous game birds and pigeons, to and 
through the birds of prey, the whole book including more 
than 350 large pages. Each order of birds is characterized 
in general terms, the different species under it are named 
and described, and from one to half a dozen pages given 
to its life history. yf 

The book is written from the same view point as its 
predecessor, “that of a bird lover who believes that per- 
sonal friendly acquaintance with the live birds as dis- 
tinguished from the technical study of the anatomy of 
dead ones must be general before the people will care 
enough about them to reinforce the law with unrestrained 
mercy. To really know the birds in their home life, how 
marvellously clever they are, and how positively depen- 
dent agriculture is upon their ministrations, cannot but in- 
creasé our respect for them to such a point that willful in- 
jury becomes impossible.” 

This is surely a good point of view to have, and it 
must be said that the author succeeded in making in- 
teresting the birds written about. The style is pleasing 
and the facts on the whole accurate and taken from the 
best sources. Mitch space is given to the game birds, and of 
these the portraits are among the best in the book, though 
the frontispiece—the passenger pigeon—and the herons 
are also especially good. The figure of the prairie sharp- 
tailed grouse is rather notable for its excellence. 

Of the bittern the author writes, “Come upon the her- 
mit suddenly and it seems paralyzed by fright. When 
danger actually threatens, up go the long head feathers, 
leaving the neck bare and making the bird look formid- 
able indeed. The plumage is ruffled, the wings are ex- 
tended, and if the adversary comes too near a violent 
slap from the strong wing and a thrust from a very sharp 
beak makes him wish his zeal for bird lore had been tem 
pered with discretion. A little water spaniel was actually 
stabbed to death as a result of its master’s inquisitive- 
ness. 

“During the day the bittern, being extremely timid, 
keeps well hidden in the marshes, but it is not a nocturnal 
bird by any means, however it likes to migrate by night. 
To some it appears sluggish and indolent as it stands 
motionless for hours, but it is simply intelligently waiting 
for frogs, lizards, snakes, large winged insects, meadow 
mice, etc., to come within striking distance, when, quick 
as thought,.the prey is transfixed. A slow meditative 
step also gives an impression of indolence, but the bittern 
is often only treading mollusks out of the mud with his 
toes. 

“In the air the bittern still moves slowly and with a 
tropical langour laps its large broad wings, and trails 
its legs behind, to act as a rudder as it flies close above the 
tops of the sedges. When a longer journey than from one 
part of the marsh to another must be made, the solitary 
traveler mounts high by describing circles, and secure 
under the cover of darkness, makes bold and long excur- 
sions. It is only in the nesting season that we find these 
birds in couples. Then neither one is either far away 
from the rude grassy nest that holds from three to five 
pale olive buff eggs hidden among the sedges on the 
ground in a marsh. There are those who assert that 
young bitterns are good food.” 

We fancy that all who have ever eaten young bitterns, 
or old ones either, aver that they are good food, and in 
old times was not the bittern regarded as a game bird? 

A few of the statements in the volume—such as the 
intimation that the black skimmer uses its bill to open 
mollusks—are hardly borne out by any obsevations known 
to us, and one curious reference to a bird standing on a 
“distended branch” is not very clear, but the book de 
serves high praise and should do good. 


The “Osprey.” 


Tue Osprey, well known to our ornithological readers, 
has changed hands, and moved from New York to Wash- 
ington. It is now published by the Osprey Publishing 
Company, of that city, and is edited by Drs. Elliot Coues 
and Theo. Gill, with Mr. Walter Adams Johnson, the 
former editor, as associate editor, and Mr. L. A. Fuertes 
as art editor. An editorial in the October number—the 
first printed after its change of locality—says: “The 
Osprey being a migratory bird has flown southward from 
New York to Washington this autumn, and taken up its 
winter quarters in a new locality, of which it proposes to 
become a permanent resident. The moulting process has 
proven somewhat severe and protracted this season, and 
the appearance of the bird in its new plumes has conse- 
quently been delayed. We beg indulgence for any traces 
of pin feathering which may be discovered in this issue, 
feeling confident that the renewal of plumage will be per- 
fected next month,” 

While this apology was required for the number in 
which it appeared, the succeeding issues—for November 
and December—are a great improvement, and indicate 
that only a little time is needed for the magazine to re- 
gain its old high standing of excellence as to typography 
and presswork. That the quality of the matter con- 
tained in it is good is guaranteed by the names on its 
editorial board. Rn te . ; 


il ens separ ebgio game ck wing ahem 


Some Florida Birds. 


Barn Owls or “ White Owls.” 


Early in April of last year the captain of the steamer 
Roseada, plying on the Kissimmee River, reported the 
discovery of a white owl’s nest, which was in a hole of 
a leaning dead cabbage palm, overhanging the river. 
Twice a week on his trip up and down he watched the 
growth of the birds, unti! he considered them old 
enough to move. He then transferred them from the 
nest to a box, under serious protests from the parent 
birds, The birds proved to be specimens of the barn 
owl, and great was the surprise to see the three owls 
of three different sizes and evidently considerable dif- 
ference in their ages. From inquiry it is learned that 
these birds, after hatching the first egg, lay another, 
whose hatching is left to be done by the young bird 
while it feathers, thus explaining why the birds in the 
different stages of development were found in the same 
nest, and explaining too the responsibility that the oldest 
bird seemed to have over the younger ones—much as 
an older child watches over the younger ones of a family. 

The oldest owl was almost matured—in full feather— 
its large black eyes, almost human in expression, being 
well set off by the snow white face. The plumage on 
the back was a golden brown, the rest of the body 
streaked with white. The second bird in size was an 
ashy dull white; he was covered with down—the down 
on his face giving him a vicious expression—entirely 
different from the oldest bird. The baby of the nest was 
scarcely half the size of the oldest bird, had a sharp, nar- 
row and long face, with a weazened, monkey-like ex- 
pression, but he was snow white, looking like a ball of 
wool. He cuddled under the larger birds, and at feeding 
time was the most ravenous eater of the crowd. All day 
long these three wise little owls quietly sat, making 
no sound except when approached, when a sharp snap- 
ping of their beaks announced that they wished no in- 
truders. To turn them out of their box in daytime 
meant a quick return to it. They were turned out one 
day for a visitor to admire, and the box removed, when 
they quietly sought refuge under the folds of her dress 
skirt. At night they were in their element when turned 
loose; they walked around, flopped their wings, would 
come up and take food from the hand, and drink water 
from a spoon placed between their beaks with as much 
ease as a person possibly could. After eating to their 
satisfaction, they would return’ to the box, and there 
sit for an hour, peering out, swaying their bodies back- 
ward and forward, as if rocking themselves to sleep. 

The pleasure and the study derived from observing 
these young owls scarcely compensated for the sorrow 
caused around the old palm trée. For several trips, as 
the Roseada passed up -and down the river, the old owls 
followed the boat, darting at it and crying for the loss 
of their young, their mournful tones coming to the 
crew on the still nights like some haunting spirit. 

Minnie Moore-WILiLson 

FLORIDA 


More about Skunks. 


I READ with much interest the article on the skunk. I 
have had just a bit of experience with skunks myself, be- 
ginning at the time when I was a very small youth, and 
mistook one of the playful little beasts for my pet kitten 
in the dusk of a summer evening, until at the present 
writing, when the aroma hangs thickly about the hous: 
owing to the efforts of an unsophisticated hired man to 
kill a skunk in the woodshed. 

A short time since I had the good fortune to visit a 
skunk farm in this State, that promises to bring a good 
sum of money to the owner. No odor did I detect, and 
the little animals ran about the proprietor’s feet like so 
many cats. Without any hesitation he would reach into 
an old box or barrel full of leaves or straw and drag 
forth some choice specimen to exhibit to me, while I 
stood near experiencing the sensations of a man smoking 
a cigar in a powder mill. He told me that skunks were 
a very easy crop to raise; only needed plenty of food, offal 
from nearby slaughter houses, and a few hollow logs. old 
barrels or boxes with plenty of straw for nests. Then 
his flock consisted of skunks of all the sorts of markings 
known to the tribe, but he was confident that he could, by 
careful breeding, produce only pure black animals. 

In this locality the bite of the skunk is considered as 
poisonous as the bite of a snake. I know of only one in- 
stance that resulted seriously, and that was the case of a 
trapper in one of the nearby towns, who was bitten on 
one hand by a skunk he had captured in a trap. Although 
several remedies were tried, the injured member began to 
swell and caused him great pain, which continued for 
some weeks, and finally ceasing, and the wound healed. 
His hand is, however, badly crippled, as he has lost the use 
of two fingers. Local doctors called the trouble blood 
poisoning pure and simple, caused by a deposit of foul 
matter on the teeth of the animal and which was left in 
the wound when it was inflicted. As the skunk is fond of 
carrion and other decayed animal matter, the deposit that 
would naturally accumulate on the teeth would poison 
the wound that otherwise would be free from dangerous 
consequences. 

Do skunks have any cry? Old trappers with whom I 
have talked aver that they have a peculiar whistle. But 
in my long acquaintance with the skunk I have always 
found him as dumb as an oyster and a creature to. be 
smelled, not heard. KENEWAH. 

VERMONT. 


The Seaboard Air Line. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Those who can be shareholders and receive the good 
dividends are to be congratulated, and it is of interest 
to outsiders to know there is such a line, heavily traveled 
and affording safe passage from “down East.” Are there 
many that leave the line? On a steamer to Liverpool in 
September last, the second day at sea I saw a vireo, high- 
hole and sparrowhawk seeking rest about the ship and 
rigging; they were very tired; and I was told others had 
been seen. In their condition, life seemed likely to be 
very short. There was no storm to drive them from 
the line. J. Quay.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


City-Bred Woods Birds. 


CoMMENTING on Mr. Chas. Hallock’s notes on this topic 
_ in our issue of Jan. 31, Mr. L. H. Smith, of Strathroy, 
Ont., writes to Mr. Hallock: : 

“I was very much interested reading your paper. This 
feature of our birds changing their habits according to 
surrounding circumstances is a very interesting study, and 
one which perhaps we who are lovers of birds and na- 
ture do not follow up as closely as we should. 

“Do not some of our naturalists in their extreme de- 
nunciations of my little>feathered brother countryman 
the English sparrow make a mistake when they accuse 
him of depopulating our towns and suburbs of our native 
birds? Poor Jack! I know he has sins; but he was the 
feathered companion of my childhood in the old country. 
What a triumph of Nimrodian ambition it was to outwit 
a cock sparrow! I am, so far as I know, about the only 
true friend he has on this continent. And my report to 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, some years 
ago was the only favorable one out of hundreds that were 
sent in. 

“My practical study for many years of our birds has 
led me to believe that they change their habits if the 
surrounding circumstances are such that it is well for 
them to do so. The purple martin was not a city bird 
before there were any cities; it is now. The grackle is 
common on my lawn; forty years ago he was never seen 
there. The oriole swings his pendent nest in an elm at my 
front door, and chippy is in partnership with the English 
sparrow as scavengers at my back doorstep. 

“That noisy rascal the bluejay in that ‘baseball suit’ 
of his. screams defiance at all the vocal powers of the 
a inhabitants of my orchard. A saucy yet lovable ras- 
cal. 

“All our native birds are about my town in summer as 
they always used to be, and the Baltimore oriole is more 
so. The grackle has taken up town life during the last five 
vears. The little bluebird is scarcer than in years gone 
by. Not driven away though by the ‘pestiferous’ Eng- 
lish sparrow, but by the decimation he suffered a few 
years ago from severe weather. He is gaining steadily, 
and I hope to live to see him as plentiful as he ever was. 
He is such a gentle little fellow. I can no more im- 
agine spring in our northern country without the blue- 
bird than I can summer without the swallow. 

“T am always pleased to see anything from your pen.” 


Crow Roosts. 


KANSAS, Jan. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: I notice 
a request from Mr. W. Stone in one of your late papers 
for information about crow roosts. From Pennsylvania 
to Kansas is a long way, but the Kansas crow must be 
represented. 

There is an enormous crow roost on the farm of 
Leonard King on North Big Creek in Liberty township, 
near Burlington, Kansas. Two or three thousand hang 
around the roost from about 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
till dark; and at about sundown-the main body comes in 
in countless numbers and fills the trees for acres. Early 
in the morning they scatter in all directions very quietly, 
and T am satisfied that some of them go twenty miles or 
more to feed, although many remain in the vicinity all 
day. Mr. King says that the roost has been one of the 
features of his farm for a good many years. 

5 W. J. Dixon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Witmar Stone wished for information regarding 
crow roosts. Five years ago last autumn I noticed a 
large gathering of crows in a grove of hemlock and 
pine on a mountain in an adjoining town a few miles 
from where I reside. Every afternoon at about 3 o'clock 
members of the band could be seen winging their way 
to the grove from every direction, and the place was a 
perfect bedlam until the last straggler arrived. Early in 
the morning the band, without a sound, would leave for 
their feeding grounds, to return again as night approached. 
Every year the “crow camp meeting,” as the neighbors 
call the gathering, goes in session about Sept. 1 and con- 
tinues until cold weather forces the crows to start on 
their southward flight. On the day of their departure the 
noise of the company is kept up. unceasingly until early 
in the afternoon, when in scattered bands of a dozen or 
more individuals they set forth on their journey, and by 
evening the last crow has left the grove. I should say 
that somewhere from 500 to 800 crows gather in the grove 
each fall. S. O. Brusu. 


Mitron, Vermont. 


Monkey, Man and Hog. 


St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
An old hunter once told me that there are only two large 
mammals whose eyes will not shine by reflected light, 
namely, man and hog. r 

Now, is this true? And if it be true. what are we to 
infer? The naturalists tell us that we are descended from 
monkeys, ‘because we have rudiméntary tails, which show 
that, ages past, we had bona fide tails and used them. 
This evidence is considered sufficiently conclusive with- 
out even a fossil connecting link. 

But the non-shining quality of the human eye is not 
a mere survival of some function long since played out. 
We have it still in prime working order, if a negative 
quality can be said to work. And we share this attri- 
“bute, they say, with only one mammal in all creation— 
the hog! 

I have often suspected a certain kinship in nature as 
regarded certain individuals, and this kinship crops out 
most noticeably in camp life. Doubtless you have ob- 
served similar relationships and have thought thoughts 
about them more or less audibly; for instance, on a very 
cold morning, when it was the other fellow’s turn to 
crawl out and rustle for a breakfast, and you couldn’t 
rouse him with a pair. of boots. 

But the annoying thing about this non-shining busi- 
ness is that it seems to be a universal attribute of pigs and 
humanity, and of nothing else. Canfot some of your read- 
ers discover another mammal whose eyes won’t shine 
from a jack-light—no trifling mole, but some fairly de- 
cent animal, to which we could cousin-up without total 
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loss of self-respect? It is comforting, sometimes, to be- 
lieve in the Darwinian theory as applied to other people. 
You can say that So-and-So is reverting back to the 
monkey type, while you, of course, have been cleansed 
from such relationship by zons of respectability. But 
to confess that you and your own bunkie are still first 
cousins, if not own brothers, to so repulsive a creature 
as—don’t mention it—can we rot rid ourselves of this 
embarrassment before the naturalists get wind of the 
item? They would simply revel ir it. 
Horace KEpHART. 


Caribou Heads. 

Scranton, Pa., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your illustration of Mr. Chas. F. Riardon’s thirty-nine 
point caribou is excellent and the head undoubtedly a 
good one. In referring to my diary, as it was kept while 
hunting on the White Hills of Newfoundland during the 
fall of 1897, I find the record of a fifty-four point cari- 
bou brought into camp by Mr. E. G. Asmus on Sept. 19 
of that year. This great head, in company with nine 
others ranging as to points from 25 to 54, are now occu- 
pying places in private houses, and the largest may be 
seen in the home of Mr. E. G. Asmus, of West Hoboken, 
N. J. I consider this to be the finest head in the United 
States. Can any one report anything better? 

A. B. Brat. 


Stray Carrier Pigeon. 


Mr. Leonarp Hutit writes that a chocolate and white 
homing pigeon is held by Mr. H. A. Sieghertner, of 
Asbury Park, N. J., awaiting owner’s claim. When first 
seen the bird was being pursued by a pigeon hawk, and 
darted behind a window screen to evade its enemy. It 
has a gold leg band bearing Nov 246, date 1896. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 


March 2-15.—National Sportsmen’s Association Exposition, New 
York. 


The Megantic Dinner. 


Tue annual dinner of the Megantic Fish and Game 
Corporation is an event which receives a wealth of an- 
ticipation from scores of New England spottsmen. The 
experience of years gone by has taught them the real 
merit of these occasions in the line of genial compan- 
ionship, and the extension of plans for that which every 
sportsman holds close to his heart, namely, the success- 
ful propagation and better protection of game and fish. 
As the years have rolled away these events have come 
to be looked upon 2s a time of general reconciliation 
among those who hold different opinions as to the best 
policy to pursue for the cause, and it has become quite 
the fashion to clear away all misunderstandings as to 
what should be the open and close time on game and 
fish, and to close the ranks for united effort. The Bruns 
wick Hotel. in Boston, was the place. and Saturday 
evening, Feb. 4, the time selected for the Megantic’s 
twelfth annual. I have had the good fortune to attend 
these dinners without a break for the last nine years. 
but have never met so many notable sportsmen or wit- 
nessed so much enthusiasm as at this event. The mag- 
nificent banquet hall was handsomely decorated with 
moose, deer and caribou heads, bear and fox skins, and 
birds. Daggett’s orchestra and Bob Hyde's colored 
troubadours kept the room ringing with good music, and 
the members and guests found time to join in with all 
the popular songs and negro ballads. The chief speakers 
of the evening were Caspar Whitney, of New York; 
La Fayette G. Blair, of Boston, and the Hon. L, T. 
Carleton, chairman of the Maine Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and Mr. Myron Whitney sang the parody on 
the “Three Fishers.” 

Mr. W. A. McLeod, president, reported that the club 
mémbership of 300 was complete, and spoke enthusi- 
astically of the fine condition- of the club house, camps, 
boats and trails. Robert Phillips, as superintendent, and 
Mr. Durell, as steward, have been re-engaged, and the 
supplies for the coming season are all ready in place. 
Owing to the advance in price on lumber a large timbei 
tract owned by the club had become very valuable, and 
financially speaking the club is in a position to pay its 
entire indebtedness, including bonds, and will then have 
a few hundred dollars to spare. Members occasionally 
wander away to other parts of Maine, but always return’ 
to better appreciate the comforts and good qualities of 
the club preserve. Mr. McLeod spoke of the antagon- 
ism the club had met with years ago, and how it had 
happily all passed away, and closed his remarks with 
an eloquent tribute to tne management of the late war. 
which was sufficient to bring the company to its feet in 
a frantic burst of cheers for the Nation’s President. 

Mr. Caspar Whitney held the close attention of all 
present by his interesting story of musk-ox and caribou 
hunting in the great Northwest barren grounds. 

An air of expectancy. pervaded the hall regarding the 
presence of Chairman Carleton, of the Maine Commis- 
sion. There has been a lot of newspaper talk about the 
radical changes which the Commission proposed to rec- 
ommend to the Maine Legislature regarding game and 
fish laws, and all present were anxious to learn the facts. 
Mr. Carleton spoke as follows: “I am pleased to see 
the zeal exhibited by Megantic Club members to pro- 
tect their game. The people of my State are no longer. 
suspicious of you, and are glad to welcome you at all 
times. You have set a good example for the rest of the 
State. The Maine Fish and Game Commission are not 
responsible for all petitions and bills introduced about 
fish and The Commission has not yet introduced 
a single fill, Next week, however, we will introduce a 
bill which will become a law. This bill has the approval 
of the Maine State Fish and Game Association. It is 
pr to give the courts discretion regarding the 
violation of the moose law, ‘making penalty a fine or im- 
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prisonment, instead of imprisonment only.. Other 
changes are a six years’ close time on caribou, which are 
fast disappearing. Regarding deer, we propose to change 
the open season from Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, instead of Jan. 
I, as now. In eight counties of the State it is proposed- 
to give permission to take one deer for food purposes 
during the’ month of September, on the payment of a 
$6 fee by non-residents and $4 by natives. There has 
been much criticism about this act, but the Commission 
is satisfied that it is for the best interest ot all concerned. 
The chief reason for it is our want of funds, and we be- 
lieve that no more deer will be killed-than now. Many 
of the September camping parties have Winchester rifles 
for fishing rods, and the slaughter has been large. Our 
best guides favor the measure, and will see that it is not 
abused. Thirteen thousand deer were killed last year, 
and yet there were never so many of the animals as now. 
We also propose that visiting sportsmen shall be allowed 
to send home a limited amount of game and fish by pay- 
ing a nominal sum for a shipping tag, thereby not being 
compelled to accompany it, as now. We want your sup- 
port in these matters, which I assure you have been care- 
fully thought out for the very best interests of the State.” 

Mr. Carleton was very eloquent and received a hearty 
round of applause. 

Mr. L. ¢ Blair was the last speaker of the evening, 
and at midnight the twelfth annual banquet of the Me- 
gantic Club had gone to join its fellows of the past. © 

W. R. Scorrt. 


Adirondack Hounding. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You published a letter in October last. in which I la- 
mented the sentiment in favor of hounding, which is not 
losing ground to any appreciable extent among the hotel 
keepers and guides of the Adirondacks. Adirondack 
papers have printed the article, with comments to the 
effect that I didn’t know what I was talking about. I 
wish I had been wrong, and that the guides and hotel 
keepers were more alive to their own interests than I 
gave them credit for being. 

The Adirondack Guides’ Association cheerfully passed 
a resolution in favor of thrity days of hounding the other 
day, and State Senator Chahoon, who is on the Senate 
Committee of Game and Fish, pops up serenely with a 
bill advocating hounding for a few days—thirty odd. 
Just enough, that is, to make the breeding of hounds and 
training them in the deep snow of winter a business 
worth the while of some of these same guides. In the 
played-out districts about the Saranac and Fulton Chain 
of lakes the hotel keepers want hounding allowed, so 
that their guests won’t have to go so far after game. 
Elsewhere the hunters could get along-without the dogs. 

If I were not so entirely selfish in the matter, I should 
say, let them float for deer from July to September, and 
thereafter allow hounding so long as a paying customer 
could be found to stay on the runways. A month for 
the training of dogs during deep snow time would be 
convenient, but not necessary. But I wish to go to the 
Adirordacks still-hurting for deer once in a while, and 
I would find it as difficult to advocate so wide open a 
policy as | wou.d to advocate any length of hounding 
season, no matter how brief, for the simple reason that 
a day’s hounding invites wholesale violations to keep the 
hounds hard and in training. 

I wrote to the Senate Committee, of which Hon. Mr. 
Chahoon is chairman, about the deer matter. The Hon. 
Elon R. Brown, of the Thirty-fifth District, replied: 

“Arpany, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Mr. Raymond S. Spears, 
FEsq., New York City. Dear Sir: I think the Senatc 
Committee will agree with you on the deer question. I 
am wholly of ycur opinion. Very truly yours, 

, “Eton R. Brown.” 

That makes things look better. Nevertheless, the 
guides and hotel keepers have my compliments. In their 
way they stand unrivaled. But this must not be con- 
strued to mean the woodsmen proper—the farmers, store- 
keepers, blacksmiths and the run of men who go hunt- 
ing, not to make a living, but to enjoy themselves.. The 
real woodsmen are seldom heard from in the press, but 
they outnumber the guides three to one, and in northern 
Herkimer county I believe four-fifths of the genuine 
woodsmen favor the present law of non-hounding. 

Raymonp S. SPEARS. 

New York City, Feb. 4. 





Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Feb. 4.—Messrs. Bradley, Mann and Stead- 
man are back from Mr: Bradley’s hunting preserve a: 
Stono, S. C. Quail were very plenty, and all wante1 
were taken. Duck and snipe shooting was also fairly 
good. They shot deer as soon as they were wanted, and 
kept the table supplied with venison. But the most ex- 
citing hunting was that of wild boar; a good many of 
these animals are still to be found in that part of the 
South; they are fierce, and even dangerous to hunt, and 
have to be followed through interminable thickets, 
swamps and briar patches. ae 

It is pleasing to be able to state that the hunter’s li- 
cense measure was virtually killed before the Commit- 
tee on Fisheries and Game in the Maine Legislature on 
Wednesday, the vote of the committee being to refer 
the measure to the next Legislature, that body not con- 
vening again till 1901. The proposition to leave the en- 
forcement of the game laws to the county attorneys and 
sheriffs was also killed before the same committee, by 
a vote that it is “inexpedient to legislate” on such a mat- 
ter. This effectually disposes of these two propositions, 
unless the schemers introduce bills of the same nature 
in either house, which they threaten to do. There still 
remairs the proposition to allow hunters to shoot. deer 
in September, for food purposes, by paying $6 a head 
for the privilege. But it is very certain that this meas- 
ure also will meet with something of the same fate as the 
others, though Commissioner Carleton has advocated 
it. The feeling now is that the game and-fish laws of 
Maine are better left about as they are, with the possible 
exception that it would be well to open the last half oi 
September to the hunting pf deer, and to take off the 
open season the last fifteen days of December. Boston 
sportsmen are pretty generally in favor of the shorten- 


Se ts 


ing of the open season on deer the last part of December, 
as it is certain that the snows are often deep at that time, 
and that it is-then that the snowshoe and crust hunters 
often get in some of their worst work. The opening of 
the last half of September would give law-abiding sports- 
men a chance to combine a little fishing with shooting in 
that State. 

Feb. 6.—The annual dinner of the Megantic Fish and 
Gamie Association, Saturday evening, was a pronounced 
success. Two hundred men assembled at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and everything was cheerful and bright from start 
to finish, The speaking was done chiefly by President 
W. A. McLeod, L. T. Carleton, chairman of the Maine 
Fish and Game Commission, and Mr. Caspar Whitney. 
Mr. Carleton, who is greatly in earnest about the future 
of big game in Maine, spoke somewhat in defense of the 
reforms he-has urged in the Maine code of game laws, 
claiming that these reforms must come sooner or later, 
though probably laid on the shelf for the present session 
of the Legislature. Though defeated in his efforts this 
time, he will continue to labor none the less earnestly 
for the good of big game in Maine, and hence for the 
good of sportsmen in general. His*rearks were greet- 
ed with applause. He created a very favorable impres- 
sion, and several prominent sportsmen were heard to 
agree that they should like to follow in line with a fish 
and game protector—one who has done so much already, 
one who has the good of the cause so much at heart— 
were he advocating anything less obnoxious and hurt- 
ful than any system of licensing hunters. Mr. Carleton 
seems to earnestly believe that the only way to raise the 
much-needed funds to pay for big game protection is 
through some sort of special tax on hunters. Failing 
in this matter, he is for most careful and conservative 
legislation. SPECIAL. 


Game Interests around Rochester. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Monroe Sportsmen’s Association, which was organ- 
nized in the winter of 1890-91 for the purpose of stocking 
the woods and waters of Monroe and adjoining counties 
with game and fish, took action to-day that is probably un- 
precedented in the history of such societies. Owing to 
the decrease of many of the leading spirits in its organi- 
zation, the Association has not been active for several 
years, and it is questionable if it would ever again have 
held a meeting had it not been for the discovery that the 
sum of $270 was deposited to its credit in a savings 
bank by the late Frank B. Bishop, as treasurer. The 
surviving members thought that the money might as well 
be appropriated toward the purposes of the club, and a 
meeting was held to-day at the office of Vice-President 
Fanning, where it was duly determined to draw the funds 
and divide them evenly between the Mitchell Preserve 
Association and the Genesee Valley Fish and Bird Pro- 
tective and Propagating Association. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association regrets the action taken by the 
Board of Supervisors of Monroe county in calling for the repeal 
of the State law that prohibits fishing with nets within a mile 
of shore in Lake Ontario. 

Resolved, That the good effect of the present Jaw in protecting 
spawning grounds is so apparent to us as anglers that we would 
regard its repeal as disastrous to the great question of restocking 
Lake Ontario with food fish. 

Resolved, That the secretary furnish a copy of these resolutions 
to each Member of Assembly from Monroe county. 


It is understood that the associations above named that 
are to disburse the windfall will bring in quail and other 
birds to be liberated in this vicinity. 

The Mitchell Preserve Association has several thousand 
acres ‘of good ground under lease, and if it can keep 
market shooters out of its covers, ought to make a satis- 
factory showing. I am in hope that they will lay out 
some of the money to stock their fields with pinnated 
grouse, for the prairie’chicken ought to have a chance 
in his native land. With his experience in wintering 
Western blizzards, the bird would be in no great danger 
from the cold, and he might escape other enemies long 
enough to become acclimated and perhaps secure a per- 
manent footing in western New York. The experiment 
would be interesting and not expensive. 

E. REDMOND. 


The Lacey Game Bill. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read 
with much interest Mr. W. G. Van Name’s earnest and 
courteous communication on the Lacey bill in Forest AND 
Stream of Feb. 4. 

There are some points which I presented in the previous 
letter to which he refers, which I think he passes over 
with less consideration than they deserve. 

For the sake of the argument let us assume that the 
Lacey bill is passed, and that the Government is ready 
to go on with its beneficent work in “the propagation, 
distribution, transportation, introduction and restoration 
of game birds and other wild birds useful to man.” These 
are “wild birds.” 

Now, will Mr. Van Name be so good as to state where 
the commission is to obtain the necessary wild birds? 
Nothing but an absolute, practical explanation on this 
point will serve the purpose, for if the advocates of the 
bill do not know where the supply is to come from, who 
then does know?. If Mr. Van Name or anyone else 
can give this question a definite answer, I will freely ad- 
mit I am in error, inasmuch as I do not think that a 
supply is possible, and if there is no stock to draw 
upon, the commission in this respect must be therefore in- 
operative and a failure. } 

The State rights in the matter of its own domestic af- 
fairs are supreme. This was settled absolutely in respect 
to the Connecticut case, passed upon by the Supreme 
Court, and frequently referred to as authoritative and 
conclusive on this point. Without the- permission of a 
State, Congress could not turn loose any birds in its 
covers, nor could it take wild birds out of a State which 
had a law prohibiting such taking. In short, Congress 
could not propagate, distribute, introduce nor restore 
game birds in any State without the permission of such 

ate. 
site interstate commerce law, to which Mr. Van Name 
refers, is not applicable to the case in question, since it 
only applies to commerce between the States, a distinctly 





different matter from the ownership and sovereign con- 
trol of the game birds within its limits, 

If Mr. Van Name will explain how the game birds are 
to be obtained, it will be next in order to consider what to 
do with them, but without the game birds all other con- 
siderations are idle in this connection. 


L. A. CHItprEss. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Way Down in Egypt Land, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 4.—A personal letter from - State 
Game Warden Harry Loveday reaches me from Kenton, 
Ill., which I take to be in that part of the State known 
as Egypt. Mr. Loveday is trying to see what he can do 
in the way of leading sportsmen out of bondage in that 
country. Evidently he is making trouble for the market-: 
hunters, and he deserves the well wishing of all the de- 
cent sportsmen in the country. He writes: 

“IT have commenced suit in fifty-six cases in this coun- 
ty for violations of the game law. The class I find here 
are the worst of all, trappers and shippers to St. Louis 
market. Some 2,232 birds are represented*in these cases. 
You can have an idea of how these rascals‘ are exterminat- 
ing the game when you know that this number of birds 
were in transit in two days! Every package of butter and 
eggs from the town of Parrish in those two days turned 
out to be quail and rabbits. This county escaped last year 
for the reason that I did not have time to attend to it my- 
self, and the cases left in the hands of the State’s attorney 
were not prosecuted. I have just got through with Wash- 
ington county. Only five cases, four are convicted, but 
one got away and went out of the State.” 


Inquiries. 


A gentleman at Caldwell, Kans., asks me for the ad- 
dress of some persons who are selling thoroughbred stag 
hounds. I must refer him to the advertising columns of 
Forest AND STREAM. 

A gentleman of St. Paul, Minn., asks for the addresses 
of reliable Chicago firms who sell nets and seines. Once 
more I must refer him to the advertising columns of the 
paper. 

Mr. John J. Huddart, of Denver, Colo., writes: “Can 
you inform me where I can purchase some smartweed seed 
for sowing around the edges of our lakes for duck feed?” 
I would refer Mr. Huddart to that thoroughgoing sports- 
man, Mr. W. A. Wheatley, of Memphis, Tenn., who has 
been prominent in stocking the famous Wapanoca pre- 
serve. I think Mr. Wheatley can give him the informa- 
tion. : 





New Illinois Laws. 


The usual grist of new game law bills is now on hand 
at the Illinois Legislature. There is no so-called sports- 
man’s measure this year as yet so far as I am able to learn, 
but Warden Loveday has introduced a bill framed on. 
lines which he thinks will be desirable. A salary for the 
State warden and a shooting license to raise protective 
funds seem to be conspicuous features. No bill is passed 
until it is signed. According to Warden Loveday, nothing 
can be done to stop the cold storage of game. Comment 
is idle at this ‘stage of operations, but I must sadly admit. 
that it seems useless to hope that Illinois will stop spring 
shooting or stop the storage of game, or come into line 
with the main features of the bill adopted at the Interstate 
Wardens’ convention, to which excellent measure atten- 
tion has been so frequently called heretofore. 


The “Plank” in Tennessee. 


Mr. W. R. Sims, of Memphis, Tenn., writes me that he 
hopes during the present session of his State Legislature 
to get a bill passed stopping the sale of game in his coun-’ 
ty, and in the whole State if possible. He says: “In 
this way you strike at the very root of the evil.” There 
is no doubt of the truth of this last statement, but Mr.° 
Sims is in error in thinking that we have such a law in 
Illinois. If he will write to Mr. C. E. Whelan, Madison, 
Wis., the latter will send him a copy of the interstate bill, 
which may be of benefit. E. Houeu. 

1200 Boyce Burtp1ne, Chicago, Ill. 





North Carolina Game. 


Hamitton, N. C., Feb. 4.—I left the village a few 
afternoons ago after 3 o’clock and found six coveys before 
6 o'clock P. M. I bagged ten birds. Two were very 
large coveys, one the largest I ever saw. All were within 
two miles of the village. Op LEcGINGs. 





Mr. J. L. Kearney sends us a copy of the New Berne, 
N. C., Journal, which reports: ‘The present season has 
been a splendid one for sportsmen in this section of 
North Carolina. Bears have been plentiful, and it is esti- 
mated at least fifty carcasses have been brought to this 
city, besides a number of hides taken from these animals. 
Deer have also been shot very frequently, while the 
feathered tribe have furnished plenty of the finest shoot- 
ing. A few days ago two hunters brought in 105 
partridges besides other birds in a hunt of less than two 
days.” 


The Sportsmen’s Show. 


New York, Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 


take pleasure in advising you that-the Sportsmen’s Show, . 


under the auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, has been extended three days, making “the dates 
March.2 to 15, Sunday excepted, at Madison bons Gar- 
den, New York. 

The programme of the water carnival to be given in 
connection with the exposition is now ready, and.will be 
sent on application by Secretary J. A. H. Dressel, 280 
Broadway,, Room 184, New York. 

SPORTSMEN’s ASSOCIATION. 


New Hampshire. 


Tue Bartlett bill to establish a new game and fish code 
for New Hampshire failed to pass the House. The fea- 
ture of the measure was to make the landowner the sole 
possessor of the game. 
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The Hip Rest and Quail Weights. 


JacKsONVILLE, Fla., Jan. 30.~Editor Forest and Stream: 
I saw a lot of stuff in the Times-Union the. other day 
about quail, and among other things was this: “We of the 
South wonder why our tourists do not adopt the habit 
of shooting from the hip. For work with quail it is far 
superior, and after a little practice comes as naturally 
and far more easily than the shoulder shot.” All of 
which may do for the marines; but a cart load of South- 
ern testimony could not convince me that any good shot 
ever used his gun in such an unsportsmanlike manner. 

I have shot with nearly as many men as Fred Mather 
has fished with, and I have never met with more than one 
instance of a bird being killed in that way. When in my 
teens I was out with some other chaps, and an unfor- 
tunate woodcock got up before one of them and fright- 
ened him so badly that his gun “went off half-cocked,” 
and to his utter surprise the bird fell dead. His gun just 
happened to be pointed in that direction; but he did not 
recommend the others to adopt that style. 

4rcther writer. I think in Forest AND STREAM, says 
the Virginia quail are the largest in this country, and 
here is another case where a very large amount of very 
strong proof would be required to convince me. I have 
weighed two or three cock quail here in Florida, and 
they were exactly 50z. I have shot a great many New 
Jersey and Long Island quail, and my belief is that they 
weigh about 80z. I know that one of them was a break- 
fast for me, while two of them will hardly do the busi- 
ness here. 

Will some of your correspondents through the country 
be good enough to go into the quail weighing business 
and settle this matter. I can’t see why the birds in Vir- 
ginia should be larger than anywhere else in the South, 
and I can’t see why a man should hold his gun on his 
hip to shoot unless he is too lazy to raise it to its proper 
place at his shoulder. DIpYMUs. 


Ring-Necked Pheasants. 


Mr. Evcene Terry, of Tompkins county, N. Y., says 
of his experience in raising ring-necked pheasants: 

“T have raised these birds at my place for two summers. 
They wi'l not become broody in confinement, but are pro- 
lific layers, one of my hens during the months of May, 
June and early Ivly of lact year laying more than fifty 
eggs, most of which proved fertile. I set these eggs under 
bantam hens, and the period of incubation is about twen- 
ty-four days. One of the peculiarities of these -!irds is, 
that while they are annarently content in captivity, yet 
turn them loose and they become wild in a single day. 

“This, however. is a feature which makes them doubly 
valuable as game birds. They are never found in a heavily 
timbered country, but like a locality that is nartly clearcd 
and p2rtly wooded; so it will be seen that the surromnd- 
ings here are we'l adanted to introd'ce them successfully. 
Ther never tree when being pursiied and fly very strong 
and alight with their feet moving. Thus it will be seen 
that they are abiindantly able to take care of themselves 
with the pot-hunter.” 


The Currituck Ducking. - 


Water Lity, N. C., Feb. 1—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The shooting at Currituck this season has been better than 
for many seasons past, and to-day the Sound is filled with 
canvasbacks and redheads. The food has been abundant 
and of the right kind, owing to our having had no salt 
water running over the beach in the fall. 

here is a bill before the Legislature now for a sunrise 
law. That means that no one will be allowed to leave 
the landing until the sun rises, nor to shoot after the sun 
goes down. With such a law I think we may expect 
good shooting for many years to come. We now shoot 
onlv four days in the week, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. As a positive proof that rest days are of the 
greatest importance, on Monday and Thursday we kill 
more than twice as many fowl as on Tuesday and Friday. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the laws protecting 
song birds, and I shall do all in my power to get such a 
law for North Carolina. Quail have been unusually 
abundant along the seaboard, and even now one can make 
a very good bag. More ANON. 


Jackson’s Hole Game. 


Jackson, Wyo., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream. 
I am pleased to report to you that 8,e00 elk and an in- 
crease in the number of deer are now wintering on Little 
Gros Santre Hills; some 400 head of mountain sheep, 
mostly ewes and lambs, are wintering on the Big Gros 
Santre. The winter is mild and open and there is no 
danger of loss to the game. 

You will note that very few elk came out of the park 
this winter. 

The people of this locality meet in mass Thursday 
next to discuss park extension. W. L. Srmpson. 





Dr. S. T. Davis, of Pennsylvania, in a trip to the Jack- 
son’s Hole country of Wyoming last season, secured “four 
bull elk, one biacktail buck, one cinnamon bear, one black 
bear, two antelope, and one very large mountain lion, be- 
sides small game and fish. This was my second visit to 
the Hoie, and we found game very plentiful.” 





Spting Shooting—Sale of Game. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Write 
your Assemblyman, your Senator, and the Governor; 
bury them with postal cards and letters; let them know 
you want these things stopped. The other fellows are 
working the men who only see the dollar, the market 
shooter and the game dealer. Write every week during 
the session. If every sportsman in the State of New 
York will do this, our representatives in the Legislature 
will not dare refuse us... W. H. Tatwerr. 





The Forest awn Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondenee intended for publication should reach ys at the 
Uetest by Monday and as much egrlier as practicable. 


Sea nd Biver ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting reserts will find it profitable 





to advertise them in Fonsér ap Srazan. 





Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


A_LITTLE south of Arsenal Point, Washington, where 
the Eastern Branch joins the Potomac, and on the oppo- 
site side of the river, is the long and wide embouchure of 
Four-Mile Run. ' 

The outer lip on the north is Robb’s Point, on the 
south, Daingerfield’s, nearly two miles away, and a line 
drawn between the two marks the boundary of the Dis- 
trict waters; inside is Virginia. 

Easy of access, by boat, or steam, or electricity, and at 
high tide a beautiful sheet of water, it has been popular 
as a fishing resort at least ever since there was a Wash- 
ington; maybe long before. As with all streams which 
empty into the Potomac, its mouth is growing shallow, 
and at very low tide, when the grass and moss in the late 
summer are well up, it is difficult to get a boat over the 
mud out to deep water. 

Formerly, when the water was deeper, the grasses less 
rank, and the rockfish more plenty, it was a noted place 
for their capture. One of Washington’s original fly fish- 
ermen, Coalgate, left frequent marginal notes in his an- 
gling books-of records which he made there. To-day they 
are seldom taken, except the small ones which swarm 
with the perch at times in the shadows’ beneath the great 
arches of the railroad bridge, over which once towered 
the aqueduct of the canal to Alexandria. When the canal 
was abandoned the aqueduct was blown up with dynamite 
to make room for a double track for the railroad, which 
suffered many disastrous wrecks here in its early history. 

But if the rockfish are no more, there are still planty 
of other fish, in spite of mud and weeds and nets. Nets 
are set and dragged here almost the year round, and 
there are always.two or three house-boats to be seen at 
anchor in the cove, or high and dry on the gravelly 
beach. The Virginia line runs from point to point of the 
headlands, and so the cove itself is outside the jurisdiction 
of the District. Fyke nets are set all about the cove, and 
on summer nights they are not always confined to Vir- 
ginia waters. Seines are being dragged now, not only 
on the shores. of the cove, but opposite in the mouth of 
the Eastern Branch, and it is said 2,500lbs. of black bass, 
some above 5lbs., and some, alas! hardly so many ounces, 
have been sold in the markets of Washington in the past 
month. 

All through the early spring, to late summer, a boat 
drags a miniature trawl net around the edges of these and 
the neighboring shores for crayfish, to be sold in the 
Washington market for 90 cents to $1.50 a hundred, to 
be used partly for soups and partly to eke out lobster 
ard shrimp salads; and-there is no estimating the damage 
such a machine does in destroying the spawn beds of the 
sunfish, the bass and the perches. The latter we can not 
Iccate, but we know of who!é¢ colonies of the former, 
whose pretty bowls of washed gravel, over which they 
keep such jealous ward, were stirred and broken by this 
engine of destruction, and which the fish deserted. They 
should be as rigorously regulated as to close season as 
any other net, if the fish are to be saved. 

The fyke nets used take mostly small fish, and in most 
of them the mesh is ridiculously close. When regulating 
legislation was first directed against the shrinking of the 
mesh, a 2in. mesh was intended to mean between the 
knots, but was speedily interpreted to signify its length 
when stretched, which brought an inch mesh within the 
license of a 2in. law. 

During a freshet last spring some of these fyke nets 
were torn loose, and three were found on a neighboring 
beach; these the writer measured, and found the meshes 
of the pockets, and of part of the wings, only 1%in. diag- 
onally across the mesh when stretched, or little morc 
than “in. square, or between the knots. This is close 
enough to hold anything above the size of a minnow, 
and setting one for an experiment to demonstrate whai 
they would catch, several thousand yearling sunfish were 
taken at a single tide, which could be of no possible use 
save as fertilizer, and not worth the trouble of taking 
from the net for that. Ours were carefully removed and 
given a good home in a pool, which it was desired to 
stock. 

These nets are hidden under water and inspected at 
night. There seems no way to secure efficient regulation 
save by increasing the police fund and amending the 
laws, with greater restrictions, neither of which events is 
probable. License might accomplish something. Regis- 
try and accountability will shut out poachers, for each 
regular will then join the authorities, and none so good to 
watch a net as a netter. 

The middle ground of the bay, or swash channel, has 
many of the long-eared sunfish, but they are hard to 
locate in deep water. They affect colonies, and even 
when once fcund it is hard to recognize the exact spot 
again at a different stage of the tide. 

At Robb’s Point, on the north side of the cove, the 
grassy spit at low tide, with northerly or westerly winds, 
is a famous spot for white perch, and when the May fly 
is up one may anchor in the grass, and casting out with 
a white miller, or any light fly, tied to No. 12 hook, take 
perch till nearly midnight. 

The north shore of the bay for half its length inward 
is well filled with the sunperch, and in the earlier spring, 
when the water is clear, their spawn beds may be dis- 
tinctly seen dotted all about with the parent fish, like sav- 
age little torpedo boats, hovering over, ready to ram 
any intruder, from a fly to’a carp. 

They stay in the same neighborhood, apparently, 
throughout the year, and will take the fly till well after 
dark; with sunlight, scarlet ibis to a 12 hook has proved 
the best killer in our experience, though any color we 
have tried will take same, if the tackle is light enough. 
With a 2%0z: to a 4%oz. rod, and hooks 12 to 14 of al- 
most-any color, though blue is the worst, will get many 2 
pleasant hour here in the early dusk. The Parmachenee 
Belle, or Miller, will take them a little better than even 
the Ibis as dark approaches, but as a rule they quit when 
the black settles down, just as the perch are getting most 


lively. Occasionally a sunfish will take a fly, and some- 
times even a minnow, as late as 11 o'clock, but any after 
dark. are usually reckoned as accidental. But in the ear- 
lier part of the evening a hundred to the rod is not an 
uncommon catch for an evening, and doubles are fre- 
quently made. : 

They are vicious as any game fish, both at the snap and 
after; if they were heavier and retained their character- 
istics the bass and trout would need look to their laurels 
as sport promoters. Their broad side and strong fins give 
them the effect with light tackle of weighing twice their 
ounces, and one can no more stop their first rush with a 
2™%0z. rod than he can that of a tarpon with a billiard cue. 
And when they come to be eaten, they hold their own 
with any panfish in the opinion of many ichthyophagists. 
Twenty odd years ago, Maurice Thompson, writing of 
the sport of angling for small fish, said: “The killing of 
goggle-eyes and sun-perch is an art worth some pains to 
acquire. No ‘slouch’ can ever succeed in bringing one 
of these little fellows to land in good style. * * * 
When once you have properly begun fishing for panfish 
you are sure to get enthusiastically fond of the sport. It 
will grow on you day by day, till every other piscatorial 
pastime is crowded out of your mind. The babble of 
perch brooks will follow you to your business and en- 
liven the tedious dryness of office labor, and the singing 
of the wind- in the leaves of the great plane trees will 
stay in your ears for days and days after you have put by 
your rod for the season.” 

The man who has hunted and can still hunt large game 
may affect to consider quail shooting trivial sport, yet 
it will continue to afford delight to many,men who can 
get no better, and who indeed desire no better. So to 
one who is fortunate enough to be able to reach salmon, or 
tarpon, or seabass the taking of sunfish of 4 or 50z. seems 
a puerile sport, arid yet that man is to bé envied who has 
learned to love the little fishes. 

The summer sun is hot. The tar is bubbling from be- 
tween the Beligan blocks and the asphalt sinks like 
warmed wax under your heel. The city walls shut out 
the feeble breeze, and even the English sparrows are 
panting in the shade of the bushes and have lost their 
pert and cheery chirp. Work is over, but there is ne 
comfort inside the walls; no comfort in walking the hot 
pavements; no comfort in riding’ till dewfall in the 
crowded cars. 

But thirteen minutes away is a little skiff and open 
water, and a good spring, and shade, if you want it, with 
real damp ground and genuine moss; and if the tempera- 
ture is not quite frigid, you can breathe, and few are the 
evenings indeed when the breezes don’t blow; and the 
track of the steamers is ‘a mile away on the Maryland 
shore, and at the most you only catch their lazy swell 
long after they are out of sight, or hear the excursion 
bands, softened by the distance into sweetness; and you 
get the transformation scenes of gorgeous sunsets that are 
often worth the price of admission; and the moon comes 
out—sometimes—and the stars one by one, and then by 
regiments, and the man who does not love all this has no 
music in his soul, and we have been told what he is fit 
for. If he wanted fish only the law would prevent his 
using dynamite. ‘ 

Rock in your little boat, fill your lungs with the air 
before it is tainted by touching the city, play with toy 
tackle and catch a basket-of toy fish with the same tactics 
and skill your friend boasts he uses on his big ones, once 
a year, and when you go in to-night and he jollies you 
about your catch, tell him what you saw and ask him if 
it wasn’t better than to spend the evening in the hot 
room, or hotter street, with no escape from hearing him 
tell once more about “the greatest catch I ever made.” 

. ry TALBOTT. 





The Tourilli Club. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the Tourilli Fish and 
Game Club, of Quebec, Secretary George Van Felson 
presented a very interesting and complete report, cov- 
ering the proceedings of the past year and giving many 
statistics of interest to the members. The club has a 
most successful year, and its financial position is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory: Its limits are more extensive than 
those controlled by any other similar club in Canada, and 
it owns feal estate to the value of $16,000. During the 
year several lakes hitherto untenanted were successfully 
stocked with trout. A new species of trout has been dis- 
covered on the club waters which runs up to 4%lbs. in 
weight and is the most beautiful and gamy of the Salmo 
family. A specimen has been sent to the Smithsonian 
Institution and has awakened a great deal of interest 
amongst scientists. It is generally supposed to be the 
very rare and much coveted Salmo marstoni. At the 
request of the Hon. Commissioner of Lands and For- 
ests an oil painting of the fish and a mounted specimen 
will be forwarded to the Sportsmen’s Exhibition to be 
held in New York next March. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Patron—His Excellency the Governor-General. 

. President—Commodore J. U. Gregory, Quebec. 

Vice-President—Archibald Laurie, Esq., Quebec. 

Secretary and Assistant Superintendent—Capt. George 
Van Felson. 

Treasurer and Superintendent—E. A. Panet, Esq., St. 
Raymond. 

ommittee—Glen Ford McKinney, New York; Frank 
Cunningham, New York; Ed. Van Ingen, New York; 
G. M. Fairchild, Quebec; J. A. McSloy, St. Catharines, 
Ont.; Graham H. Harris, Chicago, Ill.; W.-F. J. McCor- 

ick, Philadelphia. 

The club’s Soom from the Government has been re- 
newed for another ten years, and they are applying for 
the exclusive hunting privileges on their territory. 


Springvale Fish and Game Club. 


PRINGVALE, Me.,: Jan. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I — you oo tyes of Springdale Fish 
and Game Club, recently organized for, the promo- 
tion of our fish and game interests. We have been try- 
ing for some years to stock lakes near by with salmon, 
and last fall,"in spawning season, some large ones were 
killed; hence the organization of this club. We intend if 
possible 'to stop this slaughter of fish, especially in closed 
season. - : . A. J. McGrpon, 
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The Quebec Game Laws. 

A DEPUTATION of the Fish and Game Protection So- 
ciety of the Province of Quebéc last week waited on 
Hon. S. N. Parent, Commissioner of Crown Lands, For- - 
ests and Fisheries, to suggest some alterations to the 
game laws, which in the opinion of the sociéty are nec- 
essary for the better protection of fish and game. The 
society’s representatives were President Finnie; the sec- 
retary, Mr. W. Cleghorn; Dr. F. W. Campbell, and 
Messrs. W. L. Maltby, G. Boulter, F.»Wanklyn, W. 
Parker, Meredith, and Jos. Riendeau, Provincial Game 
and Fisheries Inspector. , 

There are nine main provisions which the society 
wishes to see incorporated in the bill which Hon. 
Mr. Parent has on Hand: The close season ex- 
tended to cover sheldrake loons‘and gulls, which may 
be shot throughout the year at present, and the forbid- 
ding of the slaughter of insectivorous birds at any time; 
in both these-cases it is claimed that the law is taken ad- 
vantage of to carry on poaching under its shelter. A 
somewhat similar objection is made to issuing graded 
licenses of from $1.50 up to $20, and it is urged that a 
uniform license to carry a gun should be issued. The 
fourth demand is for the protection of raccoons, and the 
fifth that the taking out of a gun license should be made 
universal, but without charge to residents of the Prov- 
ince. The number of partridges has shown serious dim‘- 
nution during: the last two years, and: the deputation 
suggests that the sale of these birds should be suspended 
for three years, but not the shooting. -In view of the in- 
creased depredations of wolves in the province, the dep- 
wtation suggests that a bounty of $2 per head should be 
offered for their slaughter in organized counties. The 
export of trout and game fish except salmon is to be for- 
bidden, but sportsmen are to be allowed to take 4olbs. 
of their catch out of the Province. Lastly, it is asked 
that the use of any kind ofenet in the inland lakes and 
ponds should be entirely prohibited. 

Among those who attended the conference was Mr. 
Chas. Stewart Davison, of New York,-whose interest in 
securing a wise system of administration for the salmon 
rivers of the Province has been demonstrated by his 
careful study of conditions and his recommendations 
based upon such study. Mr. Davison sends us the sub- « 
joined letter, which has been sent by him to Commis- 
sioner Parent: - 

Jan. 30.—Hon. S. N. Parent, Commissioner of Lands, 
Forests and.Fisheries, Quebec, Canada—My dear sir: I 
take the first opportunity after my return from Quebec 
to write, both thanking you for your many courtesies 
during my visit, and also—if you will permit me so to do— 
to compliment you upon the firm and enlightened policy 
which it is evident the Province, under your guidance, 
purposes adopting in relation to fish and game, and 
more particularly in relation to the preservation of sal- 4 
mon. . 

All ‘the attendant facts in relation to this asset of the * 
Province'I feel are already so well within your grasp that 
there is nothing I can add which would tend to further 
illumine your mind upon the subject, and yet! I cannot - 
refrain from briefly ‘recapitulating those leadifg argu- . 
ments which bear so directly upon the advisability of 
rigidly restricting netting in the estuaries. The rivers of 
the Province are the storehouse, the breeding ground, the 
natural hatcheries. From the time the salmon approach 
the mouth of a river, pursuing the natural instinct of the 
fish, until the time when they return from the rivers to 
the sea,.they should be scrupulously guarded, exactly as 
a farmer protects his breeding ewes or the productive 
cows of his flock of sheep or herd of cattle. 

To allow the placing of a net in an estuary is for the 
Province to accept at the mouth of the river perhaps $50 
as the purchase price from it of that which twenty miles 
further up the same river, at an expense of some thou- 
sands of dollars per annum, it must attempt to put back 
by means of an artificial hatchery. 

If the netter in a river’s mouth will pay the full annual 
expense to the Government of supporting a hatchery 
further up the river, he will be then returning to the 
Government the real value of his netting privilege. 

The whole question is simply the question of “pro- 
tecting” fish in the same way that one would, as I have 
stated, conduct a stock farm of cattle, sheep, horses or 
any other domestic animals. , 

A> netting privilege in an estuary means in fact the 
placing of at least two (sometimes five or moré) nets 
stretching out into the narrowing waters from the shore, 
so that their ends (even if they are not opposite each 
other) will overlap any straight line which can be drawn 
down the channel. 

This means that the great majority of the breeding fish 
of that particular river must be taken on their ‘way to 
the spawning grounds; and the principle which you have 
adopted in the bill which you have prepared—a basic line 
within which, on either side of the estuary, no net shall 
be set—is absolutely the only way to prevent the barring 
of the channel to an approaching fish. 

Salmon naturally, almost, one might say necessarily 
follow the stream or current (especially when the tide ‘is 
out). é 

‘The barring of the channel can only be prevented by a 
sufficient reserved space on each side of the estuary. _ 

This matter of estuary netting is, as I ventured to point 
out to you, the subject to-day of the same struggle in 
England which you are so happily solving for the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. In England they have to contend against 
ancient private grants from the Crown no longer subject 
to strict regulation by the fisheries commissioners. But in 
the Province of Quebec, as is pointed out in one of the ap- 
pendices to your annual report, a much-more fortunate 
state of affairs exists in this respect.. The Province itself 
still owns the absolute right to and the control of the 
estuaries, atid no prescriptive rights exist to prevail 
against the benefit of the many, the good of the people at 
large, while merely subserving the selfish interest of the 
very few. 

I venture to remind you. in this connection’ of the- 
argument which was. advanced at the meeting held on the 

24th instant: that people at. some of the rivers were be- 
ginning to think had prescriptive rights because 
or many years they had had licenses. It is against the 
future prevailing of this “counsel of evil” that it becomes 
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the more important to now enact the provision which you 
have put into the statute, so that hereafter, while in 
special cases where it may be desirable for other reasons 
licenses may be permitted, nevertheless no one will be 
able to claim that he enjoys such license as a matter of 
right, but in each instance it will be matter of special 
favor, and be liable to be revoked or extinguished when- 
ever it becomes demonstrated that the supply of fish is 
injuriously affected in the particular instance by its ex- 
istence. 

If, as I have said to you before, it were the fact that 
salmon which were bred in rivers, say along the Labrador 
coast or in the Arctic, would indiscriminately enter your 
rivers, then nature’s general storehouse might be called 
upon to keep all the rivers stocked. But as is. so well 
known, each river in the Province is compelled by natural 
laws to be substantially its own storehouse, and one by 
one as the rivers are exhausted they definitely cease to 
be salmon rivers until restocked and protected. 

As was said in one of the discussions before you, there 
are to-day in the Province (including all rivers from 
Niagara Falls to Blanc Sablon on the north, and to New 
Brunswick on the south) at least 200 rivers which were 
once productive salmon rivers, and could be made so 
again every one of them, and leased at several hundred 
dollars apiece a year, which nevertheless to-day are (from 
this point of view) worthless. Let us see what this would 
mean to the Province. 

Let us suppose that these*sivers were to-day, as they 
once were, well stocked with salmon. Some of them have 
been in the past. and would be again remarkably, even 
enormously, productive, and would lease for large sums. 
Others, smaller rivers, or in which the fish run of smaller 
sizes, would not lease at such high figures. But an 
average rental of $500 would not be an extravagant but a 
very modest figure to assume. This would mean to the 
Province primarily $100,000. Let us now consider what it 
would mean further. It would mean 200 more angling 
parties each year in the Province. It is fair to assume 
that from two to twenty men (on the average say four) 
would be permanently employed on every river, their 
average wages (including nourishment) could not be 
placed at less than $400 per annum. This would mean an. 
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item of $320,000 in wages. Again, 200 parties of anglers 
either building houses or fitting out with tents, camp out- 
fits, food (for three weeks or more each year), and ob- 
taining, as they do, because of cheaper prices, flies, reels, 
leaders, lines, rods and other paraphernalia in Quebec and 
Montreal, assuming that each party did not average more 
than three persons, and they did not expend more than 
$200 apiece (which I know to be a very low figure), would 
mean an additional $120,000 spent in the Province. 

Their railroad and steamboat or wagon transportation 
and the employment of attendants while on the rivers 
adds still further items to the accruing benefits from 
their presence. 

But another and still more important point arises, and I 
do not hesitate to bring it to your attention somewhat at 
length, for the reason that it has not as yet been men- 
tioned. 

The constant traversing of your forests and visiting of 
your rivers by persons from the United States who visit 
the Province of Quebec to angle for salmon. This 
means a continual inspection of your natural resources it’ 
timber, pulp wood, water powers, by numerous persons be- 
longing to the class of those who invest in manufacturing 
enterprises. Is it to be doubted that any device by which 
the Province of Quebec could cause a number of Amer-: 
ican business men to annually.yisit and inspect her timber 
limits and water powers would tend directly to the ex- 
ploitation and development of the natural reseurcts of the 
country. ’ 


, 


The salmon anglers of the United States are largely . 


men of affairs seeking rest ‘and recreation—off on their 
vacations. The question for the Province to decide from 
this point of view is: pe : 

“Will the Province take such steps as will induce these 
people to spend their vacations in the Province of Quebec, 
or does the Province prefer to have them go to Maine, 
Scotland or Norway?” 

Permit me also to recall to your attention a further ~ 
suggestion which was made to you. The- Province.in 
issuing angling licenses should bear in mind that there 
should be in every angling license the reservation of the 
whole of some designated tributary of the river (to be 
selected by your Department after a sufficient examination - 
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to insure the fact that it contained appropriate spawning 
beds, and was utilized for this purpose by the salmon) to 
serve as a natural storehouse or hatchery for that river. 
Such reserved waters should be included within the -lease 
and the angler should be compelled to guard and pro- 
tect them as well as the rest of the river, but he should 
be forbidden, under a round penalty, and prevented from 
angling therein or from unnecessarily disturbing their 
waters. Were a lessee to angle in such reserved space it 
would be the best proof that the Province should not ac- 
cept him as a lessee of any river. But I feel sure that in 
this matter the Province could rely on the entire co-opera- 
tion of the lessees, and that such a restriction being direct- 
ly for the benefit of all would be welcomed by each. 

You will remember that I made certain sketches showing 
the method of applying “the sooyd. limit rule” to the mouth 
of a river, and ventured to suggest the insertion of a 
provision in the section providing for such maps, which I 
believe met your approval. After the preparation by your 
civil engineers of an official map, showing the mouth of 
the river, it should be submitted to you that in accordance 
with the provisions of the act you might definitely mark 
thereon (A) the limits of the tidal estuary; (B) the 
limits of the 500yd. space on each side; (C) the limits of 
the first netting license on each side of the mouth of the 
river. These maps, whensoapproved or legalized by your- 
self, would be filed with your Department, a copy there- 
of being obtainable by any person interested on payment 
of a reasonable fee. Such official maps would serve to 
definitely prevent interminable wrangling on the applica- 
tion of the law to the particular river, and on the question 
of whether a particular net was legal or illegal. With- 
out such precaution the beneficial provision of the statute 
must almost necessarily be lost. With such official maps 
on the other hand the decision of the fishery overseer or 
the magistrate becomes simple and accurate in each in- 
stance, and also no injustice could be done to any party 
concerned. As indicating further the application of this 
suggestion, I beg to enclose you herewith some sketches 
of possible conditions at the mouths of rivers. You will 
observe that the method adopted covers the debatable 
question of “high tide” and “low: tide,” and would be 
efficient under all circumstances. The mouth of a river 
at “low tide” is often well to one side, and might not 
seem to be its mouth at “high tide,” and for this, reason 
the use of the word “mouth” in the first paragraph of the 
article supplemented by the provision that you shall de- 
termine for each river the “limits of the tidal estuary” is 
a happy solution of what might otherwise be a different 
matter. I trust that no change in the statute as you have 
worded it in this respect will be permitted. 

I have left untouched, as you will see, the further ques- 
tion of benefit to the Province from the increased pro- 
tection of the fish. There are, however, certain primary 
facts which can be confidently alleged. The netters, if for- 
bidden to net in the mouths of the rivers, will, within 
three years, be taking at least twice as many salmon in 
the coast nets as they are now taking in the rivers. The 
suicidal policy of netting the river itself is what keeps 
down the entire catch. I do not suppose that there are in 
the Province to-day 250 individuals who make in money 
$100 apiece.a year by netting salmon at the mouths of 
rivers. Of course, a few individuals make larger sums of 
money, but I repeat that not 250 people make each $100 in 
money from netted salmon. But it is beyond a perad- 
venture that with proper protection of the estuaries a very 
large number of the coastwise inhabitants would main- 
tain successful coast nets and catch more fish, all without 
substantial detriment to the continued supply of fish. 

Again, the sale of salmon as a commercial product 
would increase very greatly. As I ventured last August to 
recommend to your Department, there should be regula- 
tion of the sale and purchase of salmon. Licenses to deal 
in salmon should be granted to responsible persons only, 
and -be conditioned upon their buying only from legal 
sources of supply. This would make the holders of 
licenses the active subagents of the Government to sup- 
press illegal dealers. In their turn the owners of duly 
licensed nets would become,the subagents of the Govern- 
ment to suppress illegal netters, and with your overseers 
and magistrates -aiding the Government in its endeavors, 
a complete system would without material expense come 
into existence. 

In conclusion I would apologize for infringing upon 
your time to the extent which I have in this lengthy 
communication, were it not that I fully appreciate, from 
the time which you so willingly gave to the subject during 
my visit to Quebec, and from the interest which you 
have so constantly displayed, that you bear the real im- 
portance and the true merits of the matter clearly in 
mind. 

[ remain with great respect your obedient servant, 

Cuas. Stewart Davison. 


Preserved Trout and Hen Roosts. 


Your correspondent, Lexden, seems to think that 
catching trout out of a preserved stream is on a par 
with robbing hen roosts. It’s different. At least, it may 
be different. This proves it: A person who would not 
dream of robbing hen roosts under any circumstances 
will catch trout in forbidden waters under some circum- 
stances, such, for instance, as those narrated by the cor- 
respondent about whom Lexden writes. The two things 
are different. ARGONAUT. 


District of Columbia Association} 

The second annual meeting of the Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association of the District of Columbia was held 
on Monday, Feb. 6. Interesting remarks were made by 
distinguished gentlemen, and statements rendered of the 
condition of the association and the excellent work that 
it has accomplished. 

The Forest ano Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents, 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 


particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 
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Pennsylvania Fishing Interests. 


Tue Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association has 
elected officers for 1899 as follows: President, Dr. Bush- 
rod W. James; Vice-Presidents, Howard A. Chase, Wm. 
P. Thompson, Wm. H. Burkhardt; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, J. P. Collins; Recording Secretary, M. G. Sellers; 
Treasurer, S. E. Landis. Executive Committee: . Jacob 
Dowler, Wm. E. Meehan, Edward A. Selliez, Chas. Zim- 
merling, Wm. S. Hergesheimer, John Moore, George T. 
Stokes, Joseph B. Van Dusen, Jr., and Edwin Hagert. 
Trustee (three years), Collins W. Walton. 

Secretary Sellers writes us a newsy letter regarding 
the work of the association and allied organizations. He 
says: 

Legislative matters really commenced on Nov. 23, when 


‘a conference was held at Harrisburg between the Fish, 


Game, Forest and Health Boards, the Pennsylvania Fish 
Protective Association and the State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation to consider that subject. After a full interchange 
of opinions it was the sense of the meeting that a com- 
mittee of one from these respective bodies should con- 
vene on Dec. 10 for the purpose of adjusting the protect- 
ive features of these several interests. This meeting was 
a in Harrisburg, a full attendance being present as fol- 
Ows: 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, representing the Forestry Com- 
mission. 

J. H. Warden, representing the Game Commission. 

Wm. E. Meehan, representing the Fish Commission. 

Dr. Benjamin Lee, representing the Health Board. 

Hon. Frank G. Harris, representing the Legislative 
Committee of the State Sportsmen’s Association. 

M. G. Sellers, representing the Legislative Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association. 

The outcome of this and a subsequent conference, held 
Jan. 2, was the bill enclosed, covering stream pollution, 
though as réprinted in small type first section is not in- 
cluded as in type-written copy, and it is a question if it 
can be retained legally, though we have strong hope of 
doing’ so. 

Another bill was drafted making constables of town- 
ships and boroughs ex-officio fire, game and fish war- 
dens, prescribing their power and duties, fixing their 
lees as wardens, and prescribing their punishment for 
failure to perform their duties. 

The fish bill (general bill) is about drafted complete 
and will be introduced this week; it is strongly drawn, and 
the number of sections is greatly reduced; two of the 
features are of course a 6in. trout limit and gin. bass limit; 
it will provide a warden system also, and there are other 
radical changes from former bills. 

The deficiency bill, to reimburse subscribers to the 
fund to maintain the hatcheries and to pay outstanding 
accounts, calls for a sum of $21,000, and has already been 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee, and indi- 
cations are that it will pass House and Senate. 

The several hatcheries have full quotas of trout fry. and 
the output will exceed that of last year. At the Allen- 
town station more eggs were taken than last year, and 
the surplus stock we are sending to proper persons hav- 
ing retaining ponds and troughs for rearing to re'ieve 
the crowded condition of the limited trough capacity at 
that station. 

The Legislative Committee of the association has been 
appointed as follows: Howard A. Chase, Henry A. In- 
gram, M. G. Sellers, B. L. Douredoure and Wm. P. 
Thompson. 

What might perhaps gladden the angling fraternity 
most is a hitherto impossible (so considered) effort to 
preserve to the angling public the many desirable waters 
suitable to trout, and: which from the constantly increas- 
ing tendency to leasing have gradually lessened. To cor- 
rect this has been my whole aim, and I think I have hit 
a plan; in fact, have a bill drafted with that purpose in 
view, and will forward it at time of presenting. I also 
provide in this bill the creating of nurseries for fry 
planting all over the State, by giving such waters. in con- 
trol of Fish Commission, compensation being provided 
for, and to prohibit all fishing on such by-streams. I 
could give you volumes on this subject but for time. 

M. G. SELLERs. 


The bill referred to by Mr. Sellers provides: 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., that the State Board of Health 
shall be and is hereby authorized to examine into the water 
supplied to municipalities of this Commonwealth and used for 
domestic purposes, for the purpose of ascertaining whether said 
water is pure, wholesome, and free from substances prejudicial 
to the public health. 

Sec. 2. Should it be ascertained that the water supplied, as 
aforesaid, contains matter prejudicial to public health, the said 
Board is hereby authorized and directed to make such investiga- 
tion as will ascertain the causes of such pollution, and there- 
upon take measures for the removal and abatement of said causes, 
so that the water supplied as aforesaid may be made, and remain, 
pure and wholesome. 


Other sections prescribe modes of procedure to enforce 
these provisions, and make the penalty not to exceed $500 
fine and three months’ imprisonment. The portion of the 
drafted copy which was omitted was an entirely reason- 
able prohibition: 

That it shall be unlawful to put the carcass of any animal, or 
any spoiled meat or fish, or any putrid animal substance, or gar- 
bage, or sawdust, or the contents of any privy vault, or any 
manure, or any liquid containing in suspension or solution any sub- 
stance rendering such liquid dangerous or deleterious to the health, 
or unfit for domestic use, upon the bank of or into any pond, lake, 
river, stream, canal, or other water course within this State, which 
is or shall at the time be used for the supply of water to the 
public, or shall be tributary to any body of water from which a 
public water supply shall be taken. Provided, that this act 
shalf not be so construed as to prohibit the sewerage system of 
any municipal corporation, or the cyltivation and use of the soil 
in the ordinary methods of husbandry, excepting the use of 
human excrement as manure, or boating, bathing or fishing, or 
so as to prevent the operation and drainage of coal or ore mines. 


Range of the Cero or Kingfish. 


Boston.—Editor Forest and Stream: Can any reader 
of Forest AND. STREAM inform me whether the cero or 
kingfish, Scomberomorus cavglla (I think I have 
this’ right), found in Florida waters, off Jupi- 
ter, Biscayne Bay and Key West, are found in 
other localities, and where? Are they ever takea 
with the rod? I have caught them in Florida by 
trolling just along the edge of the Gulf Stream from a 
point off Jupiter Inlet to Fowey Rock Light, and Ameri- 


[Fes. 11. 1899. 


can Shoal Light, near Key West, but have heard noth- 
ing of their-being caught elsewhere. They are great fish, 
and I think a gamy one, judging from the way they leap 
in striking. 

Can you inform me of the fishing and gunning along 
the Gulf Coast of Alabama and Mississippi, and the best 
point to locate for a month’s stay. READER. 

[The kingfish, cavalla, cero, or sierra, by all of which 
names it is known, ranges in the Atlantic from Africa 
and Brazil north to Cape Cod; it is very common on the 
Florida coast; immense catches are made: off Palm 
Beach and at Key West. For a Mississippi headquarters 
Bay St. Louis or Biloxi might well be selected. Good 
quail, snipe and duck shooting will be found in the sur- 
rounding country, and the fishing is excellent. Oyster 
sloops may be chartered for excursions to the Chande- 
leur Islands. ] 


“Ghe Fennel. 


Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 8-11—Milwaukee, Wis.—Bench show for the benefit of the 

isconsin training school for nurses. E. J. Meisenheimer, Sec’y. 

Feb. 21-24.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
third annual show. Jas. Mortimer, Sec’y and Supt. 

March 7-10.—Grand_ Rapids, Mich.—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. Miss Grace H. Griswold. Sec’y. 

March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s show. 

March 21-24.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club's show. 

April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 

Nov. 22-24—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 


International Field Trial Cup. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you to-day a photograph of the very handsome 
cup donated to the club by Mr. Thomas Johnson, which 
has just arrived from Winnipeg. The cup was to go to 
the winner of the All-Age Stake at the late trials, and 


Mr. Geo, Kime’s English setter dog Noble Chieftain was 
the lucky dog. Mr. Johnson was unanimously elected an 
honorary member, in recognition of and as a slight return 
for his generous support of the club since its start in 1889. 
Wm. B. WE ts, Hon. Sec’y I. F. T. C. 


Shipwrecked Dogs in Port. 


THE steamship Aragonia, of the Red Star Line, which 
arrived yesterday from Antwerp, had aboard two passen- 
gers not on the passenger list and not manifested. They 
were two fox-terriers which were taken off the wrecked 
and abandoned steamship Gallina, in latitude 50 de- 
grees 2I minutes, longitude 24 degrees 59 min- 
utes. The crew of the Gallina was rescued and 
taken, part of it into Liverpool by thé steamship Kana- 
wha, and part into Bristol by the steamship Charing 
Cross. The dogs were turned over to the Society for the 
——v of Cruelty to Animals—New York Times, 

an. 21. 


Irish Terrier Club of America. 


At the coming show of the N.-E. K. C. at Boston, the 
Dare Devil Stakes will be decided. Besides, the club 
offers the following specials: $5 cup for the best brace 
American-bred Irish terrier pups, bred and owned by the 
exhibitor; $5 - for the best dog or bitch, American- 
bred, in puppy classes; $5 cup for the best dog or bitch, 
American-bred, in novice classes; $5 cup for the best dog 
or bitch, Amerigan-bred, in limit classes; $5 cup for the 
best dog, American-bred, in open class; $5 cup for the 
best bitch, American-bred, in open class; $5 cup for 
best Irish terrier in show, American-bred, aE 

O. W. Donner, y. 
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Points and Flushes. 


Those who will turn to Answers to Correspondents will 
find several queries from parties who wish to purchase 
dogs. The answers thereto will explain our inability ‘to 
give the information so much sought by the, inquirer and 
of such material value to breeders. 





Ripsey. 
BaLTiIMorE, Feb, 2.—Ripsey is grand. I had his coun- 


terpart in my old dog Bob fifty years ago. Oh, how the 
picture takes me back to my early years. 


E. S. Youne. 
Pachting. 


ee 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 











It seems, as we conjectured at the outset, that the 
Dominion has proved a very hard nut to crack, and that 
thus far no method of barring her on fair technical 

rounds has been discovered. The revised conditions 
ot the Seawanhaka cup match of 1899, as just published, 
tnake no allusion whatever to her, and if they bar the 
type at all it is indirectly and in a roundabout way. If 
a designet is skilful enough to cut down Dominion’s 
over-all length by 3ft. gin. and to bring the gunwales to- 
gether at the fore end with a “fair” sweep within a total 
angle of 70 degrees, he is apparently at liberty to divide 
the bottom of the hull at will; at least up to the water, 
if not to the full extent of Dominion. 

Whatever the indirect penalty on the Dominion type, 
the changes hit directly at another type, which was pro- 
duced by and fully developed by the Seawanhaka cup 
races. This is the scow type, intfoduced by Mr. Hunt- 
ington in Question, the 15-footer of 1895, followed by 
Willada, Hope, Skate, Kenen and Akabo. The different 
varieties of square bows developed in these boats are all 
prohibited under the restrictions of Article I1X., and a de- 
cided change of model will be necessary to adapt this 
division of the scow type to the future races for the cup. 

The particular type which is directly recognized by the 
fevised conditions is that originated by Mr. Duggan in 
Glencairn I., perfected in Glencairn IJ. and Speculator. 
and adopted by Mr. Crane in Seawanhaka, Cicada and 
Challenger. 

As fat as ‘practical results go, this type is in no way 
nearer to the wholesome yacht than Dominion is, and 
as a racing machine it is decidedly inferior in speed, and 
also in seaworthiness, as tested up to the present time. 

The problem of producing anything better than an ex- 
treme tacing. machine is just as far from a solution as 
it was a year ago, nor has it been advanced by the recent 
change of the Quincy Y. C. conditions in thessame di- 
rection as the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. The newly revised 
conditions of the Quincy Y. C. challenge cup contain. the 

“following restriction: “No point of any cross section of 
a yacht shall be lower than its center.” While this does 
effectually bar the double hull boat, it fails entirely in the 
main object of promoting a desirable type of racing ma- 
chine, which is all that can be asked in these cup 
matches, Under this restriction, a man may build any 
sort of misshapen box, with no semblance of a yacht 
and no good: quality to recommend her except speed 
obtained by a palpable evasion of the letter and spirit of 
the measurement rule. At the same time, he is forbidden 
to build a freak of somewhat different form, but of de- 
cided superiority in speed and other qualities. 

If it is fair and legitimate for a designer to abandon 
all conventional yacht forms with deadrise great or little, 
and to build a box with a perfectly flat bottom, there is 
no sound scientific reason why he should not put in a 
hollow of 1, 2, 3 or even more inches if he gains speed 
thereby. Even admitting that his rights stop at the water 
and that a yacht with a hollow showing above water 
should be barred as of a different type, it is obviously 
most unreasonable and: unjust to penalize the one partic- 
ular detail of what may be called ‘negative deadrise,” 
— recognizing the legitimacy of all kinds of freak 
orms. 

The attempts thus far made to bar the Dominion type, 
as in these two instances, merely go to prove that the 
yacht clubs are not able to handle this important ques- 
tion in a scientific manner, but are forced to resort to 
superficial restrictions which can accomplish no perma- 
nent good. 


Yacht Designing.—XXIll. 
BY W. P. STEPHENS. 


(Continued from fage Ti, Fan. 28; 


The illustrations accompanying this article are copyrighted by 
the Keuffel & Esser Co., New York, to whom we are indebted 
for their use, 

CONVENTIONAL measurements, according to some fixed 
standard such as the foot or meter, are made in two 
ways, directly, to the exact size of the standard; or in- 
directly, to some smaller (or larger) absolute size, but 
with all divisions in. proportion to the original. For the 
former purpose, which is that of the builder rather than 
the designer, the familiar 2ft. rule is used in America and 
Great Britain; a tool that hardly needs an illustration or 
a detailed description. On it the standard unit, rft., is 
livided into twelve equal parts, each called an inch. The 
inch is commonly subdivided into sixteen parts, or on 
one edge of the rule into eights and on another into six- 
teenths. In surveying, general engineering work, and in 
the racing measurements of yachts, the foot is divided 
into ten instead of twelve parts, each having no other 
name than tenth, and these in turn are also decimally 
divided into hundredths. Convenient as it is in many 
ways, the decimal division is not used in yasht build- 
ing, the inch being preferred, through long use, to the 
tenth. In France and the other European countries the 
metrical system of weights and measures is exclusively 


used, the unit of length being the meter, nominally one- 
ten millionth part. of the quarter of the earth’s circum- 
ference. The standard meter is equivalent to 3.28ft. and 
to 39.37in. “Its subdivisions, all, of course, decimal, are 
the decimeter, 3.93in.; the-centimeter, 0.393in.; and the 
millimeter, 0.03937in. In French and German designs the 
scale is always a portion of a meter. 

The rule or measure, as already stated, is an instru- 
merit for actual construction, full size; but the work of 
the designer is necessarily done on a very much smaller 
scale, from one-twelfth to one-forty-eighth size. What is 
called a scale is a miniature copy of the common car- 
penter’s rule; reduced to one-eighth, one-twelfth, one- 
twenty-fourth full size, etc. Scales or miniature rules are 
used in all branches of the draftsman’s work, and they 
vary greatly in size, divisions and other details. Where 
it is necessary, through lack of space, to make a drawing 
to some reduced size, of course retaining all the propor- 
tions of the original object, the simplest form of scale is 
that found on the common carpenter's rule. If the eighths 
of an inch, as marked on the’rule, be assumed to repre- 
sent each rin., then twelve of them, covering 14in. on the 
rule, will represent 1ft.; and the scale will be 114in. to the 
foot. If we take the other edge of the rule, with its divi- 
sion into sixteenths, each sixteenth will represent Win. 
For any ordinary plotting to scale on the bench, this im- 
promptu scale is very convenient. 

For regular use on the drawing board, special scales are 
made, the unit, representing the foot, being divided into 
ten or twelve equal parts, and these in turn being sub- 
divided into more minute spaces, according to the accuracy 
required by the particular work in hand. For marine 
drafting’ the smallest subdivision is seldom less than 
1-48in., a distance representing '%4in. on a scale of tin. 
to the foot; 1-12in. divided by 4. The smallest scale 
of feet and inches is that of %in. to the foot, in which the 
subdivisions representing inches (1-c6in.) are marked. 
The scales in common use are: 4, 3, 2, 114, 1, %, %, 
¥%, % and Yin. to the foot. These scales, divided duode- 
cimally to represent inches and their fractions, are used in 


Taking first the simply-divided scales, they may be in 
turn divided into two kinds, called open divided and full 
divided, or chain scales. On the open divided scale, Fig. 
54, the unit, as rin. or %in., is laid off a certain number 
of times, according to the length of the scale; but only 
one of the end divisions is subdivided to represent the 
inches and fractions. On the full divided scale, Fig. 55, 
each unit for the full length of the edge is subdivided. 
The architect’s scales, as they are sometimes called, of 
inches or parts of an inch to the foot, with duodecimal 
divisions, are usually open divided; while the engineer's 
scales, of so many parts to the inch, decimally divided, 
are usually full divided. 

Scales are made in several forms and of different ma- 
terials, steel, German silver, ivory, boxwood and card- 
board, ngt to mention some of the commoner woods. The 
steel scales are largely used by machinists at the lathe 
and bench, being accurate and durable; they are not con- 
venient for the draftsman, except that a standard steel 
rule of 2ft. or more in length is a great convenience in 
laying off the main lines of a drawing and establishing 
accurately the principal points. German silver makes a 
light and durable scale, but the surface is trying to the 
eyes, and the smaller divisions are hard to read. At the 
same time it is well adapted for very accurate measure- 
ments, as a fine needle may be slipped down the smallest 
division of the scale until it touches the paper. Ivory 
was once highly esteemed for scales, but there is no ex- 
cuse to-day for putting money into this material; as, being 
given to warping and twisting, it is less durable than 
other less costly materials. The plain boxwood scale 
is quite as good as ivory in practical use, and costs only 
one-fourth the price; but a still better scale is made of 
boxwood faced with a white substance, which shows 
the back lines in bold contrast. These scales, introduced 
not many years since, but pow generally soid, are as 
good as any that can be had. A cheap scale, costing about 
20 cents each for an 18in. length, is printed on cardboard, 
usually full divided, and to be had in all the standard 
divisions of the architects and engineers’ scales. It is 





Fig. 55—Full-divided Scale or Chain Scale. 


laying off and measuring designs, and for all work that 
goes to the builder. For many purposes of calculation, the 
decimal scales are used, the scale of 100 parts to the inch 
corresponding with that of 1in. to the foot; the scale of 
forty parts to the inch corresponding with the in. scale, 
etc. The usual decimal divisions are 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
80 and 100 parts to the inch. 

The varieties ~ of form, material, construction and 
methods of division in scales;are so numerous that it is 
difficult to classify them’ according to any system. The 
first division which suggests itself is that of straight 
scales, intended for measuring straight lines, and curved 
scales, as they may be called, for measuring angles, the 
common name being protractor.. These two varieties may 
be further subdivided into plain scales and plotting scales. 
In the plain scale the division may be made at any con- 
venient place on some flat surface; the scale being used 
by applying the dividers or a straight strip of paper to 
it and setting or marking the desired distance; the dividers 
or paper being then applied to the drawing, and the dis- 
tance set off; or the process is reversed, some distance on 
the drawing being taken off with the dividers, which are 
then applied to the scale, giving the measure of the dis- 
tance. A very familiar instance of the plain scale is found 
in the Coast Survey charts, on which are printed, in a 
corner or near the margin, a scale of statute miles, a scale 
of nautical miles, and a scale of kilometers. The protrac- 
tor is also represented on the chart by one or more com- 
pass roses, divided into points and sometimes into de- 
grees as well. 

The plotting scale is not only entirely separate from 
the drawing, but all the divisions appear on the edge, so 
that the scale may be used by applying directly to any 
part of the chart or drawing and marking or measuring 
the desired distance. The plain scales were much more 
used formerly than at the present time, when a larger 
demand and more perfect machines for graduation have 
improved the quality and lessened the cost of single 
wood or metal scales; so that a number of plotting scales 
are used; in place of one or two plain scales. Certain 
forms of the plain scale, such as Gunter’s scale and the 
sector, are still used in navigation, chart making and 
trigonometrical calculations, but not in ordinary drafting. 
For all ordinary plotting and measuring, the separate 
plotting scule is far more convenient, but there is one 
form of plain scale which is still used. No kind of draw- 
ing paper or cloth is free from contraction and ex- 
_pansion from atmospheric causes, and where extreme 
accuracy is essential the scale of the drawing is con- 
structed directly on the paper, thus altering in size with 
the lines themselves. In printed drawings of any kind, 
charts, yacht designs, etc., such a plain scale is always use- 
ful, as the paper must be wetted in the printing and 
through this or other causes the printed lines may differ 
very nyich from the original drawing. 

till another important difference in scales is in the 
methods of division or graduation, of which there are 
three: ‘tid 
. open divided, 
Simple} full divided. 
Teaaem, 
ernier. 

In simply-divided scales a line, either the edge of the 
scale if a plotting scale, or at some convenient’ place if a 
plain scale, is divided into a number of equal parts. In 
the diagonal scale, which is of necessity a plain scale, to 
be used only through the medium of the dividers, the 
subdivision is carried: much further by means of diagonal 
lines. In the veriier, the main scale is accompanied by 
an auxiliary one, by: means of which very minute meas- 
urements may be made. 


light, easily read, and the divisions are accurate, being 
carefully cut out on the stone from which the scale is 
printed ; but its accuracy in another direction is not to be 
implicitly relied on, as the cardboard will shrink more 
or less after printing, so that the total length of the 
scale varies a little from the absolute standard of a good 
wooden scale. In many cases this is a matter of small 
importance, the error of the scale is no greater than the 
shrinkage of the drawing paper after the first lines are 
plotted; but on the whole it is more satisfactory to have 
a full set of scales of the wood and composition men- 
tioned. 


The Canada Cup. 


The Hamilton yachtsmen promise to take an active 
part in the defense of the Canada cup, as three 35-footers 
are building there. One is for a syndicate including 
Messrs. F. E. Walker, Wm. Burnside, R. C. Chilman 
and F. Carpenter, the yacht being built by Robinson and 
Burnside. Another is for a joint stock syndicate, the 
shares being $50 each, Messrs. Fearnside ana Johnston 
being at the head. 

On the other side of the Lake the Rochester Y. C. has 
formed a syndicate, and the following committee has beer: 
appointed: Com. A. G. Wright, Vice-Com. Norman E. 
Compton, J. G. Averill, Frank T. Christie, J. E. Bur- 
roughs, T. B. Pritchard, James S. Watson, Fred S. Rog- 
ers, James S. Graham, Arthur T. Hogan, J. R. White, 
Frank S. Peer, E. N. Walbridge, Buell Mills and Albert 
E. Vogt. 

Messrs. Watson and Sibley have each subscribed $1,000 
toward -the yacht. A stock company will be- formed, 
the shares being $10 each, 

The following is from the Chicago Herald: 











Great secrecy is manifested in the construction of a 
yacht on a little is!and in the Calumet River, near the 
east bank at Ninety-third street. Two armed guards 
were the only tenants of the island yesterday, the work- 
men having laid off because of the cold weather. 

A 25 by 6oft. frame structure, within which the model 
was hidden, was locked, and a request to be permitted 
to look at the boat met with a peremptory refusal. The 
watchmen claimed not to know the names of the pro- 
prietors of the miniature shipyard, nor to what use the 
craft under surveillance would be put when completed. 

From another source the information was obtained that 
a yacht was being built on racing lines, presumably to 
compete in the Canadian cup races. 

The plot of land upon which operations are being so 
secretly conducted is a disused stretch of sand and shrub- 
bery known as Hausler’s Island. Its selection was 
doubtless the result of the seclusion it offered. Now that 
its use is made known, knowledge of the mysterious 
yacht may soon follow. 





The Lake papers are still busy with the complaints 
from Toledo, which we mentioned last week. 


On Jan. 31 Mr. C. H. Crane delivered the second of 
his lectures on yacht designing before the Seawanhaka 
Cc. Y. C. On Friday, Feb. 10, Mr. Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf will give a lecture on the late war, illustrated by 
stereopticon views of the battle of San Juan, the destruc- 
tion of Cervera’s fleet, etc., from photos made by the 
lecturer. Com. Rouse has appointed Herbert L. Satter- 
lee as fleet captain and Eugene S. Willard as signal offi- 
cer. 


Wayward, cutter, has been sold by D. S. Ellsworth to 
Chas. Smithers, who will alter her to a schooner. 
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The First VoyageZof Zulu.” 


It was a foggy and dismal afternoon in early May when 
the writer and his friends gathered on the pier at Cobourg 
and proceeded to get ready for sea; so damp and chilly 
that there was some little wavering about the expediency 
of putting to sea so late in the day. But we had already 
postponed the start from day to day for one cause or 
another, and were anxious to be off, and as to the lateness 
of the hour we had no intention of running very far, but 
merely wished to get off so as to have crew and stores 
aboard to take advantage of the first favorable opportu- 
nity. So accordingly about 5 P. M. Zulu slid out between 
the piers and soon dropped them in the mist astern. The 
wind was light from the west, almost dead ahead, and 
we made a long board out into the lake, finally coming 
about with the expectation of picking up the Gull Light, 
which, in the course of another half-hour, we did; and 
coming about again for another board off shore we soon 
lost sight of it to leeward. Another couple of tacks and 
we were abreast of Port Hope, and the wind being still 
light and adverse, and daylight beginning to fail, we 
ran into the harbor to wait for better times and to pur- 
chase some necessary supplies which had been forgotten. 
A comiortable hot supper was soon ready, and then we 
had some music, vocal and instrumental, and finally turned 
in with good hopes of a favorable run on the morrow. 

It blew fresh during the night, but still from the west, 
and as we could hear from our berth, there was a nasty 
sea running, so we lay quiet until within an hour or less 
of daylight; and then, finding the wind going down, with 
some prospect of a shift, we cast off our lines, and under 
easy sail slid out again between the piers. 

The next two hours were trying ones for the crew, who 
had not yet got their sea legs, the yacht jumping and kick- 
ing in a sharp, high sea, with only enough wind to steady 
her; but we managed to head pretty well up to our 
course, and gradually drew away from Port Hope Light 
until, as day broke, we had left seven or eight miles be- 
hind us. The wind freshened again, and we had a long, 
tedious beat to windward, with high clay cliffs alongside 
of us for some ten miles or more, but at last the cliffs 
broke up and we caught sight of the lighthouse at New- 
castle, and the crew being by this time pretty well churned 
up as to their insides, we ran in for a half-hour’s stroll 
ashore. 

Out again at 10 A. M., wind still west, but sea going 
down and much longer and easier; so we took a long 
stretch out into the lake in hopes of getting a favoring 
start, and sure enough, about noon a gleam of pale sun- 
shine came through the leaden clouds, and the wind sud- 
denly chopped round to southwest. Slinging round on 
the port tack, we found we could nearly lay our course 
again, and soon ran up close to Oshawa. Wind heading 
round again as we closed with the land, so we again tacked 
and stood out into the lake, with a gradually lightening 
breeze, until we finally lay almost becalmed six or seven 
miles out from Whitby, but not for very long. A bright 
streak appeared along the northern horizon, presaging 
wind from that quarter, and presently it came, gently at 
first, but gradually strengthening and freeing, until we 
were not only able to lay our course, but to head inside of 
it, and then to start sheets a little, and bowling along past 
Frenchman’s Bay in smooth water, we brought up under 
a weather shore at Port Union at 6 P. M., and sent a man 
ashore in the dinghy for the day’s papers, warning him 
not be long, as our course to Toronto lay close under 
the towering cliffs of Scarboro’, and we did not want to be 
knocked down by an offshore puff in the dark. 

Off again in fifteen minutes with the north wind piping 
up now in good earnest, and the skipper had to interrupt 
the preparations for supper by calling for a double reef in 
the mainsail. This was quickly got in, and then com- 
menced a very lively race along shore, with furious puffs 
coming out of each ravine in the bluffs. The water 
boiling and seething along the lee scuppers, and the little 
8ft. dinghy fairly “standing on her hindlegs,” as our ship’s 
doctor put it. We were making, according to actual tim- 
ing, eight miles an hour, and this is no bad speed for a 
boat of roft. waterline, and altogether too fast for the 
dinghy; but the painter held, and in a marvelously short 
time the bluffs began to give way to the wooded slopes of 
Victoria Park, and these again to low land, dotted with 
houses, and now beginning to twinkle with electric lights ; 
and before we knew what we were about we had run up 
abreast of the red light at the Eastern Gap of Toronto 
Harbor. So quickly, in fact, that the skipper refused to 
believe in it, and stood on westward for a mile or more, un- 
til the great revolving eye of Gibraltar Point warned him 
that he had passed the entrance. Putting about we went 
back again, and beating through between the piers, were 
soon inside the bay, and in a few minutes more had se- 
cured a fine berth for the night at the town club house 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. We had intended 
standing over to Port Dalhousie, but the lowering of both 
barometer and thermometer promising a dead run onto 
an (to us) unknown. lee shore in a dark night, and 
freezing temperature, induced the skipper to make a port 
for the night; he had been at the tiller since 2:30 A. M. 
almost without intermission, so perhaps the decision was 
pardonable, although, as afterward turned out, four or 
five hours’ sailing would have put us twenty-four hours 
ahead. 

The skipper turned out at 6:30 next morning, and found 
a lowering gray sky with a piping northeast wind, which 
was sending quite a sea rolling up the lake. It was so 
bitterly cold that no one was anxious to face flying spray, 
and all hands went below for another hour, but we finally 
got under way toward 8 o'clock, and ran out through the 
Western Gap and on past Gibraltar Point with a fresh 
breeze on the port beam, but no sooner had we made a 
good offing than the breeze began to die away, and about 
ten miles out we at last lay becalmed, and to make matters 
worse, rolling about in the remains of the last night’s 
swell. A calm in midsummer with a blazing sun and a 
clear sky is a thing to be expected from time to time, but 
a calm in the beginning of May with a gloomy overcast 
sky and a low barometer, and with curious, uncanny look- 
ing clouds drifting up from the north and west, seemed 
to presage something, and we found out afterward that on 
Lake Erie, only fifty or sixty miles from us, but 3oft. 
higher, there was very nasty weather indeed, with cold 


* The lines of Zulu were published in the Forest anp Stream 
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rain and sleet. But for us, we wallowed about on a 
gently heaving, oily looking surface from noon until sun- 
down and from sundown. till nearly dark, and then the 
sky commenced to clear from the north and west, and 
stars began to twinkle and sparkle, and a streak of. silvery 
moonlight appeared on our port bow, and best of all, there 
came a gentle air on the starboard beam, and the uneasy 
heaving and rolling gave way to a rhythmic bowing. 

The dinghy’s painter stretched out, and a little wrinkling 
appeared under its bows, then the air became a light 
breeze, and the light breeze;a fresh one, hauling round to 
the starboard quarter, and by 10 P. M. we were bowling 
along with the spinaker set and Port Dalhousie and the 
lights of St. Catharines were winking and twinkling at us 
over the bowsprit, while those of Toronto were gradually 
dropping into the lake astern. So numerous were the 
lights ahead that we had some difficulty in picking up 
the right ones, but as we got close under the land the St. 
Catharines lights dropped out of sight and the lookout 
easily made out the double light of the harbor, and all 
too soon (for the air had grown milder and the sailing 
was most enjoyable) we slid in between the piers and into 
the moonlit basin of the Welland Canal. 

The skipper acknowledges to being a lazy man, but 
when he once gets going under favorable conditions he 
likes to keep going, and the conditions on this particular 
night were eminently favorable for the passage of the 
canal, and the day having been such a tedious one, and 
the run only thirty miles in all, it seemed a pity to lose 
the time tied up alongside a pier, so he proceeded up 
to the canal office and obtained the necessary pass, and 
Zalu was towed into the first lock, and the great gates 
swung to behind her. Then came a rush of mighty 
water as the valves in the upper gate were opened and in 
another minute we were slowly rising, rising out of the 
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dark lock pit into the glare of the electric lights. Then 
the upper gates swung apart, and with a long, light tow 
line and a man at the end of it, Zulu glided out onto 
the next level and into the lock above. Again-and again 
the process was repeated, and meantime day broke, and 
then the sun came up in a cloudless sky, and still Zulu kept 
rising higher and higher and penetrating further and 
further inland. The crew showed signs of weariness and 
insubordination, and were presently sent below for a nap, 
while a canal tramp was brought into service on the end 
of the tow line. Passing St. Catharines, we reached about 
9 o'clock the foot of the Niagara escarpment, and now the 
locks came thick and fast, and as we rose higher, ever 
higher, we had a magnificent: view over the level country 
we had just traversed, and the blue plain of Lake Ontario 
beyond, stretching away beyond to the horizon. By noon 
we had cleared the twenty-sixth and Jast lock, and floated 
on the level of Lake Erie, 330ft. above Ontario, and the 
crew heaved a sigh of relief in content, and feeling their 
sore and blistered hands, vowed they did not want any 
more canaling. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


The America Cup. 


THE following interview with Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, the 
manager of the Cup defense, by Mr. W. E. Robinson, of 
the Boston Globe, is reliable, and so far as it goes more 
important than the numerous ‘unverified reports in daily 
circulation : 


C. Oliver Iselin, managing owner of Defender and of 
the new defender now building by the Herreshofls, paid 
one of his flying visits to Bristol on Jan. 31, arriving from 
Providence on the 12:10 train, and leaving on the 3:50. 
His visit was for a look at the recently cast lead keel of 
the new boat as well as to see how the work in general 
was progressing. e 

To inquiring newspaper men.he was as chary as ever of 
giving any information as to the,dimensions or construc- 
tion of the new boat, although to the Globe’s yachting 
man, who was his seat-mate on the return trip to Provi- 
dence, he talked with considerable freedom on matters 
that did not touch the vital features of the latest Herres- 
hoff design. 

Asked directly for the material of which the new boat 
was being built, Mr. Iselin declined firmly but politely to 
give information on that or on similar points. 

“T put my refusal,” he-said, “solely on the ground that 
I do not think it best to tell the people on the other 
side, of the water just what we are doing. We know 
very little as yet of what their boat is to be, and there is 
no reason why we should give them any advantage by tell- 
ing our plans.” s : 
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“But several things already are known about the new 
boat, and have been made public.” 

“Very true,” replied Mr. Iselin, “but there are many 
other things that are not known, as well-as many pub- 
lished things that are evidently guesses. Whether the 
public believes the published statements I cannot say, but 
if I should give information it would at once acquire an 
official character, and be accepted as correct. No, I think 
it best not to give any information.” 

“Not even as to material ?” 

“No, not even that.” 

“Yet the material will be known as it reaches the 
works and as the construction of the boat progresses, will 
it not?” 

“Probably,” was Mr. Iselin’s reply, “but by that time 
we expect that Shamrock will be so far along that the 
knowledge will not matter so far as any effect on her 
construction goes. Dimensions? I shall never give the 
dimensions of the new boat for publication with ex- 
actness any more than I did those of Defender. I have 
no doubt you newspaper men will get them sufficiently 
close for all non-technical purposes, but I hold that exact 
dimensions, provided you get a fast boat, give an op- 
ponent too much of an advantage to improve in any boat 
that may subsequently be built.” : 

“You expect a decided improvement in the new boat?” 

“Yes, we do, but Defender is a hard boat to beat. Very 
few people really knew how fast she was in 1895, and she 
ought to be as fast as ever now that she has been put in 
good condition.” 


“You have definitely decided on skipper and crew?” 

“Yes; Capt. Charlie Barr will sail the new boat, and 
will have a crew of fifty men from Deer Isle, Me., under 
him. They already have been engaged. About half of 
them were of Defender’s crew, and so will be familiar 
with their work at the start. 

“The skipper for Defender has not been selected, nor 
the crew, but we shall find some good man to sail her. 
Our present intention is'to man her with a Norwegian 
crew, picked from the best men among the yacht sailors of 
that nationality, and let the two crews stack up against 
each other and see which is the smarter. 

“Yes, the racing of the boats against each other’ will 
be of great use in getting the new boat into proper trim. 
Practice sailing alone never will get a boat into such good 
shape as close racing. Vigilant was a great help to De- 
fender in 1895 in that line.” 


“Is it a fair presumption that a steel boom and a steel 
gaff will be in favor in ’98 as in ’95?”’ was asked. 

“Yes, they are still in favor. Defender’s steel boom was 
very stiff and strong, and her steel gaff was carried in all 
her later racing. It was not until we found that the gaff 
could be depended upon that we made the steel boom, but 
both did excellent service. 

“A steel mast is a different thing. I do not know that 
any experiments looking to the practicability of a steel 
mast have been made.” 

“How about sails, Mr. Iselin?” 

“T hope that we shall have better sails than ever before 
in a cup contest. The Englishmen have rather beaten 
us heretofore on sails, in looks anyway, but this time I be- 
lieve we can match them. The great trouble with our 
sails previously has been the uneven stretching of the 
duck, cue undoubtedly to something in the weaving. 
Now, however, we believe we have something that, with 
improvement in both yarn and weaving, will do away 
with much of the previous trouble. 

“The duck has been woven specially for us, and the 
sails themselves will be made by the Herreshoffs in their 
new loft on Burnside street.” 

“How did you find matters at the works?” 

“Everything is going smoothly. That lead keel is a 
fine casting. How much lead in it? Now that is forbid- 
den ground, or whether it is more or less than in De- 
fender’s. Given the power and sail plan of a man’s boat, 
and you come pretty close to the boat herself. I had 
rather know a man’s sail plan than anything else about 
his boat. 


“American experience has shown that the boat that 
can carry the most canvas, and carry it properly, usually 
wins. e started out with a 1ooft. boom. on Defender. 
Then when we found Valkyrie III. had one 1osft. in 
length we gave Defender one to match it, believing that 
she was powerful enough to carry it. Her racing proved 
the correctness of our belief. , 

“The new boat’s model? Oh, that question is in the 
same class as those about material, but I expect that 
Herreshoff will give us a good reaching boat, better even 
than Defender or Vigilant. You know we get plenty of 
reaching on the triangular courses, and a boat needs to 
be fast there as elsewhere.” 

Speaking of Valkyrie III. as a possible “trial horse” 
for Shamrock, Mr. Iselin expressed the hope that Sir 
Thomas Lipton might have her or some other fast boat 
to race against before crossing the Atlantic, both for 
“tuning up” and to see how fast.a boat the Shamrock 
really would turn out to be. 

Mr. Iselin had no opinion to express as to the probable 
outcome of the Cup races, but there is no question but 
that he'is as much in earnest in keeping the Cup on 
this side as he was in 1895, and that he and the yachts- 
men who are interested with him in Cup defense will 
leave nothing undone that can contribute to success. 

The name of the new boat will not be decided upon 
until the return of Com. J. Pierpont Morgan from 
Europe. 


In the meantimé the work on the new boat is being 
pushed at the Herreshoff Works. The top of the lead 
keel is being smoothed and fitted for the placing of the 
bronze keel plate, while the steel frames are being bent 
and made ready for setting up as soon as keel, stem and 
sternposts shall have been put in place. : 

Not long ago the Globe said on what was presumably 
good authority that W. K. Vanderbilt was bearing the ex- 
pense of fitting out and repairing Defender. The informa- 
tion. was not correct. Mr. Vanderbilt and ex-Com. E. 
D. M n, owners of Defender with Mr. Iselin, have 
turned boat over to Mr. Iselin and Com. J. Pierpont 
Morgan to use as they please. These last named men are 
the only ones financially interested in the new boat. 

Although Mr. Iselin, in talking about the new boat, de- 
clined to give detailed facts and figures, there is no 
reason to change the opinion already expressed as to 
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what she will prove to be when many more things are 
known about her than at present. 

The Globe already has outlined her as a more power- 
ful and lightly constructed boat than Defender, with such 
modifications in the latter’s model as would make the new 
boat faster in reaching and down the wind with spinaker 
set, while at the same time losing none of Defender’s 
“wind-jamming” qualities. . An “improved Defender,” 
with certainly no smaller sail plan, and probably as large 
a one as can be made to stay in place. 

Oregon pine mast, spruce topmast and bowsprit and 
steel gaff and boom can now also be added, with working 
sails of an improved weave of cotton duck and the latest 
ideas in silk and linen for the light sails. 

Since Mr. Iselin declines to affirm or deny the truth of 
the many stories as to bronze or other plating which have 
come out since the Globe said nickel steel, the informa- 
tion on which the last named material was predicted is 
apparently as good as ever. 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


TuHeE Seawanhaka international challenge cup for small 
a remains in the custody of the Royal St. Lawrence 

. C., of Montreal, Canada, the last match therefor hav- 
ing been won by Dominion against Challenger at Montreal 
in August last. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. has challenged for a 
match in the season of 1899, and the challenge has been 
accepted for the 2o0ft. class, Seawanhaka measurement ; 
the match will be sailed on the waters of Lake St. Louis, 
near Montreal, at a date hereafter to be announced. 

The Seawanhaka Club in this third effort to regain 
the cup earnestly invites from other yacht clubs of the 
United States the co-operation which for the last four 
seasons has been so generously .given, and therefore pro- 
poses to hold open trial races for the purpose of selecting 
its representative yacht on July 8, 10 and 11, 1899. 

For the information of any who may be interested in the 
subject, and especially for the guidance of those who 
may contemplate making entries in the trial races, the 
race committee announces the following general conditions 
governing the cup, which are extracts from the declaration 
of trust executed by the Seawanhaka Club, and the fol- 
lowing general regulations for the control of the match, 
which have been agreed upon with the challenged club. 

[These conditions are the same as previously published 
in connection with former matches. ] 


General Regulations Governing the Match for 1899, Be- 
tween the Representative Yachts of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal, Holder of the Cup, and 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., of New York, 
Challenger. 

The challenging and challenged clubs desire, as far as 
possible under the existing measurement rule, to prevent 
the extreme development of the more objectionable fea- 
tures of form, evident in yachts heretofore constructed 
with reference to competitions for the challenge cup, and 
to this end have agreed upon certain restrictions, em- 
podied in Article IX., following; to which attention is 
specially directed. ¢ F 

Article I—The courses. shall consist of a triangular 
course and a course to windward and leeward and re- 
turn. Each leg of the triangular course shall be one and 
one-third nautical miles in length, and shall be sailed over 
three times, making a total. of twelve miles. The course 
to windward and leeward and return shall be two nautical 
miles to each leg, and shall be sailed over three times, 
making a total of twelve miles. ; 

Article II].—The start shall be a one-gun flying start, 
with a preparatory signal. ; 

Article III.—The races shall be sailed without time al- 
lowance. 

Article IV.—Yachts must not exceed 2oft. racing length 
(S. C. Y. C. measurement). 

The formula for determining racing length under the 
S. C. Y. C. rules is as follows: 

L.W.L.+ VSail Area_ ping Length. 

Article V.—A yacht’s draft of hull or keel shall not ex- 
-ceed 5ft., and with the centerboard down shall not ex- 
ceed 6ft. Draft shall be determined when yachts are in 
trim for measurement. Centerboards shall be so con- 
structed that they can be wholly housed without leaving 
any projection below the hull or keel. ; 

Article VI.—Yachts shall be measured without crew on 
board, but instead thereof a dead weight of 450 lbs. shall 
be carried amidships, approximately at the center of buoy- 
ancy, during measurement. The total actual weight of the 
crew, including all clothes, personal apparel and belongings 
worn by them or carried on board during any race, shall 
not exceed 6oolbs. 

Article VII.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. 
(Weighted centerboards shall be considered as fixed 
ballast.) ’ ; 

Article VIII.—No outrigger or other mechanical device 
for carrying live ballast outboard shall be allowed. 

Article [X.—The overall length must not exceed 32ft. 
6in. The deck plan must show a fair curve from transom 
to stem, and the sides of the deck or gunwales must meet 
together at the stem, which must be on the longitudinal 
center line of the vessel. The angle between the gun- 
wales and longitudinal center line of the vessel at the 
stem must not exceed 35 degrees. ; ee 

Article X.—The factor of sail area, used in determining 
racing length, shall be ascertained by adding to the actual 
area of the mainsail, computed from its exact dimensions, 
the area of the fore triangle. The hoist of the mainsail, 
when measured, shall be plainly marked on the mast, and 
its outer points on the boom and gaff or other spars used 
to set the sail, and the sail shall not be set beyond these 
limiting points. The fore triangle shall be determined by 
the Selictting factors: (1) The perpendicular shall be 
the perpendicular distance between the deck and a point 
‘on the forestay, above which the jib shall not be hoisted. 

bp -The base shall be the distance between the forward 
- “Sidecof the mast at the deck and the point of intersection 
of the forestay with the bowsprit or hull. 

Any jib, when set, must not extend beyond the upper 
and forward points above defined. = : 

Sails shall be limited to mainsail, jibs and spinaker. 
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The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall not 
exceed 500 sq.ft. The area of the mainsail alone shall not 
exceed 80 per cent. of the total area. The area of the 
spinaker, measured as a triangle, whose base is the length 
of, the spinaker boom measured from its out end, when 
set, to the center of the mast, and whose perpendicular is 
the distance from the deck at the foreside of the mast to 
the spinaker halyard block, shall not exceed twice the area 
of the fore triangle. 
_ Article XI—The spinaker boom, when used in carry- 
ing sail, shall not be lashed to’the bowsprit or stemhead. 

Article XII.—The helmsman or helmsmen and crew 
shall be amateurs, and the ‘total number of persons on 
board shall be limited to four. The helmsman may be 
changed at will, and as often as may be desired in any 
race, provided that such helmsmen shall have been named 
in writing, as required by the provisions of Article X. 
of the Declaration of Trust. 

The trial races for the election of a challenger will be 
held at Oyster Bay, July 8, 10 and 11, 1899, under the same 
conditions as in former years. 


Special Conditions, 


(1) The yacht selected to represent the club shall be the 
one which, in the judgment of the race committee, shall 
be the best adapted therefor, and not necessarily the win- 
ner of a majority of the trial races. The committee will 
exclude .from competition any yacht possessing peculiar 
or “freak” features, which in its judgment are objection- 
able and unfair. Additional races may be ordered by 
the committee between such contestants as they may 


* select. 


(2) The owner of each yacht entering for the trial races 
must on or before July 6, 1899, furnish to the secre- 
tary of the committee the racing measurement of his 
yacht, certified by the measurer of the Seawanhaka Club. 

(3) Each yacht must carry a racing number, fastened 
securely on both sides of the mainsail. 

(4) In the event of any race being postponed or ordered 
resailed, it will be sailed at as early a date as may 
be practicable. 


Entries. 


All entries for the trial races must be made by the clubs 
to which the owners of the respective yachts entered be- 
long. Clubs intending to make entries are requested to 
notify the secretary of the race committee, and will be 
furnished with printed or written blanks, upon or in ac- 
cordance with which entries must be made, and at the re- 
quest and upon the responsibility of any club entering a 
vacht to compete in the trial races, all the privileges of 
the club house at Oyster Bay will be extended to the 
owners and amateur crew of the yacht so entered during 
the period occupied by the said races, upon the same terms 
as to members of the club. 

Race committee: 

CHARLES W.. WEtTMorE, Chairman, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
WALTER C. Kerr, 
26 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Ciinton H. Crane, 
Exchange Court Building, New York. 
Jounston. DeForest, 
7 North Washington Square, New York. 
CHartes A. SHERMAN, Secretary, 
64 Leonard Street, New York. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. H. C. Wintringham has designed a c. b. schooner 
for E. A. Morrison, which will, be built by Joseph 
Thomas & Sons, Baltimore. She will be 7oft. over all, 
48it. l.w.l.,, 16ft. 8in. beam, and 7ft. draft of hull. She 
will be christened Lucille. 


The Riverside Y. C. held its annual meeting on Feb. 
3 at the Arena, New York, with Com. Tyson in the chair. 
The following officers were elected: Com., Geo. G. Ty- 
son; Vice-Com., I. A. Hopper; Rear-Com., Charles T. 
Pierce; Treas., C. F. Buxton; Sec’y, John G. Porter; 
Meas., E. Frank Lockwood; Trustees for term ending 
Feb., 1902, O. R. Houghton, George Lowther; Trus- 
tees for one year, Frederick Beltz, W. J. L. Davids; 
Regatta Committee, Edward Binney, George B. Clark, 
W. A. Huffington; Membership Committee, Robert Ru:- 
ter, W. J. Worrell, I. H. McKenna; Entertainment Com- 
mittee, J. Arthur Oatwell, H. F. Whitmore, W. I. San- 
ger; Chaplains, the Rev. George C. Houghton, D. D.; 
the Rev. Rufus S. Putney, the Rev. Charles W. Boyls- 
ton; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. H. H. Tyson, Jr.; Delegates to 
Sound Y. R. A., C. T. Pierce and Edward Binney. A 
proposal to lower the dues was not adopted. Messrs. 
Pierce, Binney and Jones were appointed a special com- 
mitee to charter a steamer to follow the America Cup 
races next fall. Mr. Pierce was also delegated to report 
on the subject of a town club for yachtsmen. The club 
has a membership of 175. 


The Corinthian Y. C., of San Francisco, held its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 25, electing the following officers: 
Com., Carl Westerfeld; Vice-Com., W. H. Toepke; Port 
Captain, J. H. Keefe; Directors, T. L. Miller, C. L. Bar- 
rett, E. F. Sagar, and A, I. Lyons; Regatta Committee, 
J.-H. Hopps, T. J. Kavanaugh and Douglas Erskine. 
The club has a membership of 168, with a fleet of thirty- 
three sloops, nine yawls, one schooner and five launches. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address label on the. wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for 
money sent to us. 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii. 


EE 


The Forest anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Cc dence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. is building a 
keel sloop of 36ft. over all, 25ft. l.w.l., oft. beam, from de- 
signs by C. H. Crane. She will be double-skin, with 
mahogany outside, Messrs. C. H. and H. M. Crane will 
race her on the Sound next summer. 


The annual meeting of the New York Yacht Racing 
Association was announced for Feb. rt, but was not held, 
as no quorum was present. 


Alcedo II., steam yacht, G. W. C. Drexel, sailed last 
week from Philadelphia for Savannah, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Drexel, Miss Clementine Irick, Mr. Livingstone 
L. Biddle, Mr. Craig Biddle, Mr. Francis William Rawle 
and Dr. C. M. Merrill, of Jacksonville, will join her for 
a cruise to Porto Rico and other West Inidan ports. 


May, steam yacht, Com. Alex. Van Rensselaer, Cor. 
Y. C. of Philadelphia, will sail about Feb. 15 on a cruise 
to the West Indies. 


Coronet, schr., F. S. Pearson, sailed from Santiago 
for Kingston on Jan. 24. After her return to New York 
she will refit for a cruise to Greenland and Iceland. 


Narwhal, steam yacht, No. 1 of the name, has been 
sold by C. H. Osgood to Edgar Harding, of Boston, who 
will change her name. 


The Gravesend Bay Y. C. held its annual meeting on 
Feb. 1 at the club house, Bath Beach, with Com. Sher- 
wood in the chair. The following officers were elected: 
Com., Robert H. Sherwood; Vice-Com., Edward P. 
Morse; Rear-Com., W. C. Bolton; Meas., Richard W. 
Rummell; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. George G. Cochran; Prest., 
Cornelius Furgueson, Jr.; Vice-Prests., George B. 
Waters, Thomas Cleary; Treas., Henry W. Pfalzgraf; 
Cor. Sec’y, James W. Wakelee; Trustees, Dr. John E. 
De Mund, Dr. John A. Voorhees, James E. Bale, N. C. 


.Corey, R. Hudson Riley, Thomas J. Hamilton, William 


G. Morrisey, William J. Berg, Frederick Petze, Gilbert 
ey Albert Van Brunt Voorhees and Mortimer Van 
runt. : 


The magnificent American steam yacht Nahma, 1,806 
tons, belonging to Mr. Robert Goelet, New York, left 
Gourock this forenoon for Gibraltar. The Nahma 1s 
now under the command of Capt. George Harvey, who 
was for two years master of the American steam yacht 
Andria (Mr. John E. Brooks). His crew- consists of 
about seventy, all told. The first, second and third offi- 
cers and seamen are all English, while the engineers, 
stewards and firemen are all Scotsmen. On the passage 
to the Rock the Nahma will not be driven at her full 
speed—sixteen and three-quarter knots—but at twelve 
knots an hour, at which rate, should she get favorable 
weather, she will reach Gibraltar by Thursday. The de- 
signer of the vessel, Mr. G. L. Watson, went down the 
Firth to-day in her as far as Largs, where he was landed. 
The Nahma will complete her fitting out at Gibraltar, 
and will be joined there toward the end of next month 
by Mr. and Mrs. Goelet and party, after which she will 
make an extended cruise in the’ Mediterranean, returning 
to the Clyde next July—-New York Herald, European 
Edition, Jan. 21. 


The 1899 catalogue of C. P. Willard & Co., yacht, 
launch and engine builders, of Chicago, lists a very ex- 
tensive line of steam engines and boilers, naphtha en- 
oo, yachts, launches, etc. The catalogue is fully illus- 
trated. , 








Canoeing, 
W. C. A. Midwinter Meeting. 


[The secretary of the W. C. A. has prepared the ap- 
pended report of the midwinter meet of that body, to 
which is added the general address to the members ad- 
vocating the embodiment of the W. C. A. into the wider 
and older organization, the A. C. A., but with the reser- 
ae % of provision for a Western division of the A. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 25.—The Western Canoe As- 
sociation, Office of Secretary-Treasurer: Greeting to 
Members: On the 2ist of this month the executive com- 
mittee of this association held its regular midwinter meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, in pursuance to the call issued by the 
secretary and arrangements made at the special meeting 
of the committee held at Chicago last November. 

There were present all members of the committee ex- 
cepting two, several other association members; the com- 
modore and the vice-commodore of the Central Division 
of the American Canoe Association. The usual informal 
open meeting and discussion were held previous to the 
business meeting of the committee, and all open matters 
of interest to the association were talked over, after 
which the committee went into executive session. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed that the asso- 
ciation was now in position to pay its indebtedness oi 
record, and he was instructed to do so. The returns 
from the circular letter sent out last November, setting 
forth the proposed movement of this association to join 
the American Canoe Association, were most gratifying, 
and left to your committee but one course ‘o pursue. 
Every person heard from, except one, voted 1. favor of 
this move, and in accordance with this almost unani- 
mous sentiment the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the secretary is hereby. instructed to 
make application for membership to the American Canoe 
Association on behalf of our association, and such mem- 
bership be made to constitute a Western Division of the 
A. C. A. And said division to include as its territory the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Minnesota. And that our secretary-treasurer 
is authorized to hold in trust all money received from 
members for this purpose.” 

In view of the above action it was voted to omit the 
publication of the “Year Book” and to abandon the sum- 
mer W. C. A. meet. 

Three changes in officers were made pending the final 
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dissolution of this association, and the official ditectory 


as now constituted is as follows: Com., F. B. Hunting- 
ton, Milwaukee; Vice-Com., E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee; 
Rear-Com., Richard Merrill, Milwaukee; Sec’y-Treas., 
F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee; Executive Committee, R. 
M. Lamp, Madison; C. J. Stedman, Cincinnati; A. W. 
Friese, Milwaukee. : 

The secretary wishes to state that information received 
from all sources and directions indicates a very marked 
revival of interest in canoeing and the welfare of our past 
and future organization. We have received the pledges 
of hearty support and co-operation of a large number of 
our members, and also from the executive officers of the 
American Canoe Association. 

As a prospectus of our division, the following outline 
might be made: By the natural condition of affairs the 
Western Division should soon prove to be one of the 
strongest and largest in the American Canoe Association. 
We have the advantage of the old organization to work 
on, our territory embraces probably the best recruiting 
grounds in the country, as well as the best canoeing 
waters. The Western Division will inherit from the 
Western Canoe Association all the latter’s property, con- 
sisting of valuable racing trophies, brass cannon, flags 
and some camp equipment, so that the new division will 
be in position to have an advantageous start. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the American Canoe Association, the 
general meet is offered to the several divisions in turn, 
and the opportunity of having this large canoe camp in 
our territory will be ours very soon. 

This letter is written in such length with the idea oi 
acquainting members of the Western Canoe Association 
fully with its present and future affairs and condition. 
It is hoped that this will not only impress them with the 
renewed activity and progress made, but will also appeal 
to their support and co-operation. Your officers are 
pleased with the results so far attained, and the good 
showing they are here able to make as a start, but. it 
needs the practical and tangible encouragement oi 
every canoeist in our territory to make this move the 
success it ought to be. 

It is therefore not only necessary that each member 
of the Western Canoe Association be enrolled on the 
new books of the Western Division, but each one of 
these members make every effort to see that other canoe- 
ists are enlisted. Do not feel that because you or the 
other canoeist may not go to the meet this year, or have 
not beer’ for a few years, or may never have been, that 
you never will, and that your interest is gone. We ap- 
peal to the active canoeist, whether unattached or club 
member, and to those who have ever enjoyed or ad- 
mired the sport. Once a canoeist always one, and the 
interest that is born with the sport and goes with its good 
fellowship, associations and acquaintances does not die. 
Your financial, moral and active support is needed. Your 
financial support is the least, as you will please note. 
Your moral support must follow a sport so clean and 
good. Your active support is necessary for success. 

In order to derive an added benefit to the plan shown 
above, the secretary states that the annual book of the 
American Canoe Association goes to press not later 
than April 1, and in order to have the Western Division 
appear therein prompt action is asked. The enclosed slip 
is an application blank, and calls for the signature of 
applicants, with $1 initiation fee and $1 for annual dues. 
Please fill out and return promptly with the amount ($2) 
to tiie secretary, and ask for more. 

In return you will ‘receive your membership certificate 
and copy of annual book, which is an introduction and 
directory for every canoeist. 

If there is any further information wanted or that you 
can give at any time, any of the officers will be pleased 
to hear from you, for they invite correspondence or per- 
sonal visits. 

The Western Division has already made a temporary 
erganization and elected its officers, who will work in 
conjunction with the Western Canoe Association offi- 
cers until the latter have completed their work of prep- 
aration for the transfer. 

Let every one respond to this at once with enthusiastic 
promptness. Yours truly, 

F. W. Dickens, Sec’y and Treas. 

Address, No. 24 Merrill Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Jan. 23.—The marksmen at Shell Mound range 
had a clear, calm and warm day yesterday. On this range it is a 
treat to find a*day destitute of wind, such as yesterday was. The 
Germania Club, having presented the most attractive programme 
for the year for the ‘ilemnen, was the center of most interest. 
Scores of this club for all comers were: 

Bushnell medal, only one entry, 10 shots: F. P. 
D. B. Faktor, 213, John Utschig 218, E. H. 
Strecker 215, N. Ahrens 212. 








Schuster 219, 
Goetze 207, A. 


Re-entry, cash, 3 shots: Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 72, 71, 72; F. P. 
Schuster, 70, 71, 70; J. Gefken, 62, 66, 68; A. H. Pape, 69, 66; D. 
B. Faktor, 72, 66; E. H. Goetze, 63, 64, 61; A. Strecker, 69, 69; 
1. Utschig, 68, 71; William Goetze, 63; D. Salfield, 67; H. Lilken- 
dey, 64. 

Columbia Club scores: 

Pistol range, 50yds., Columbia target, 10 shots, Siebe_ pistol 
medal: - F. O. Young, 44, 49, 54, 61; G. M.. Barley, 52; J. P. Cos- 


grove, 54, 68. 

Daiss all comers’ medal and Jacobson members’ medal: 
Mannell, 25, 30, 41. 

G‘indermann all comers’ rifle medal, 200yds. : 
F. O. Young, 61, 61; E. N. 
Mannell, 99. 

S. F. Schvetzen Verein bullseye shoot: A. H. Pape 280, D. B. 
Faktor 317, O. Lemcke 321, F. P. Schuster 348, H. Stelling 352, J. 
C. Waller 367, J. Utschig 398, W. F. Garms 508, G. H. Bahrs 599, 
August F. Meyer 688, N. Ahrens 692, John Lankenau 697, August 
Jungblut 7ll, H. F. Lilkendey 799, D. Dunker 853, Gus Schulz 
902, C. Thierbach 999, F. Pape 1009, F. Brandt 1040, A. Browning 
1058. ROEEL. 


i 
George 


A. H. Pape, 43, 44; 
Moor, 64, 76; C. Daiss, 89, 92; G. 


Missourt Rifle Club. 


St. Lovurs, Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Missouri 
Rifle Club, recently incorporated under the laws of Missouri, held 
its first annual election on Feb. 2. The following officers were 
chosen: President, Col. Robert Buchanan; Vice-President, Harry 
I, Kiepper; Secretary, Horace Kephart; Treasurer, A. S. Keevil; 
aster, Andrew McBean; Assistant Range Master, C. R. 

ugston. 

This club was organized in 1894 under the name of Missouri 
Rifle and Pistol Club. It is mow reorganized and incorporated 
with the object of encouraging such methods of rifle shooting as 
are practical in the field, as Cotingaiohed from mere target 
shooting. ornace Kernart, Sec’y. 


- are “quite a few’ shooters around New 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Grap- Shooting. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 8.—North Paterson, N. J.—Bergan County Handicap, sec- 
ond contest, on Lee’s grounds, Middlesex Park. a: 

Feb, 11.—Rutherford, N. aoa shoot of the, Boiling 
Springs Gun Club. W. H. uck, Sec’y. 

Feb. 13.—Pawling, N. Y.—Tournament of the Pawling Rod and 
Gun Club; targets. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 13.—South River, N: J.—Handicap; 15 live birds, $7 en- 
trance, birds extra; on grounds of Middiesex Gun Club. C. H. 


Manahan, Manager. 
J.—On Lincoln’s and Wasltington’s 





Feb, 13 and 22°. Newark, N. 
birthdays respectively, on Smith’s grounds, Foundry, street and 
Ferry street, a 15 live-bird event each day; open sweepstakes 
also; class shooting. 

Feb, 15-16.—Reading, Pa.—Live-bird tournament of the Reading 
Shooting Association. Geo, G. Ritter, Manager, Reading. 

Feb. 15.—Bergen County Handicap., third contest, 15 live birds, 
open to all, $10 entrance, birds included; at Helfrich’s Hackensack 
Bridge grounds. 

Feb. 18.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Monthly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club. John Wright, Manager. 

Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. I—Amateur championship contest 
under the auspices of the Carteret Gun Club 

Feb. 22.—Fremont, Neb.—All-day shoot of the Fremont Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. 

Feb. 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Live-bird and target shoot of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., 
ot ioe live-bird and target tournament; open to all. A. E. Smith; 

aptain. : 

Feb. 22.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; $20 added money. ii B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Feb. 28.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird tournament of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club. John Wright, Manager, 

March 1.—White Plains, fi Y.—Fifteen live-bird handicap, $10 
entrance, birds included. E. G. Horton, Manager, White Plains. 

April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersburg Gun Club’s spring 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. J. M. Runk, Captain. 

April 6-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Later- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-29.—Lincoln, Neb,—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21—Baltimore, Md.—Pros Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

May 2-5.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

htay 16-20.—st. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. RB. Collins. Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Algona, la.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game.. John G, Smith, 


Pres. 
S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 


the Worcester 


May 24-25.—Greenwood, 
the Greenwood .Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. 
McCants, Sec’y. | 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


There are twelve events in the programme of the Pawling Rod 
and Gun Club’s tournament, to be shot on the club’s grounds at 
Pawling, N. Y.,.on Lincoin’s Birthday, Feb. 13. Four events are 
at 10 targets, four at 15, three at 20, and one at 10 pairs. There 
is a uniform entrance of $1 to each event, with targets extra 
at 2 cents each. No. 6 will be an allowance handicap, with 
merchandise prize added. Experts will be barred in events 7 
and 11, 10 and 15-target events respectively. Pawling is 90 minutes’ 
ride from New York, on the Harlem R. R. Shooting com- 
mences at 9 o’clock A. M. sharp. George S. Williams, Secretary. 
The club is about to be incorporated, the necessary preliminary 
steps having been taken. This departure will increase its use- 
fulness as a protector of game and fish, and enlarge usefully the 
general scope of its activity. In 1898 the club erected a nice, 
cozy club house, and installed a new set of expert traps with 
electric pull, the Sergeant* system superseding the old ‘system of 
five traps. The handsome silver cup, donated by the club last 
year, was won the greatest number of times L —_ Be ae 
Wood, and became his property thereby. The Club badge, shot 
for weekly throughout the shooting season, was won 4. Mr. J. 
Gerow Dutcher. The Troisdorf cup, presented by the Troisdorf 
Powder Co., and the set of silver spoons, presented by Messrs. 
Dutcher and Nelson, were won by Messrs. J. Gerow Dutcher 
and Frank I. Fenn respectively, all of whom are members of the 
club. During the year the club planted in various streams and 
lakes 25,000 trout fry, 1,000 yearling trout, 5,000 rainbow trout and 
25,000 wall-eyed pike fry. In addition, several thousand fresh- 
water shrimp were planted in the same waters for fish food. 
At the annual meeting in November last it was voted to double 
the output of fish and game this year, and $100 was voted to be 
appropriated for the purchase of game birds. 


The Pawling Rod and Gun Club gives a cash prize of $5 every 
month and must be shot for at each regular monthly shoot. Con- 
ditions: Open to all, 25 targets, 50 cents entrance, high man to 
win, handicaps to be arranged by the handicap committee before 
the event is shot, but withheld till the event is over; ties to be 
shot off at 25 targets, same handicaps. 7 
club captain, has donated a solid silver cup, of handsome design, 
valued at $40, to be shot for this year under the following condi- 
tions: To be shot for at the monthly shoots of the club from 
March to October, 50 targets, 50 cents entrance, open to members 
only. The winner of each cup shoot receives 5 points; second 
highest, 4 points; third, 3 points; fourth, 2 points; fifth, 1 point; 
the total number of points at the end of the season determines the 
winner. The officers are: President, Fred C. Taber; Vice- 
President, Morton Haynes; Secretary, Geo. S.. Williams; Treas- 
urer, George A. Daniels; Captain, Horatio Nelson. Directors: 
George S. Holmes, H. P. Dawe and J. A. Kline. Fish Com- 
mittee: Wm. R. Lee, Jos. A. Kline and H. P. Dawe. Game 
Committee: G. A. Daniels, Otis Arnold and M. Haynes. Handi- 
cap Committee: H. Nelson, T. E. Roberts and George S. 
Holmes. Tournament Committee: J. Gerow Dutcher, T. E. 
Roberts, Otis Arnold, H. P. Lefurgy and George S. Holmes. 


We learn that Mrs. M. F. Lindsley, who has been at her home 
in Cincinnati these many months, will visit New York during 
the Sportsmen’s Exposition, and again may grace some~of the 
club shoots around Rew York with her presence, She has been 
doing some excellent shooting of late, ber most recent being that 
in competition at St. Thomas, Ont., where she broke 20 straight 
itt one event, 19 out of 20 in another, and 23 out of 25 in still 
another. In the last cup race at Cincinnati, she’ scored 12 out of 
15 live birds, one of the three lost dying out of bounds. There 

York who would feel as 
if they were quite well to the front if they could make such 
scores, but the fact that every one cannot shoot so well as every 
one else is what makes matters interesting. 


tesides “the contest’for the E. C:.cup,: emblematic of the 
championship of New Jersey, on T. W. Morfey’s grounds, on 
Feb. 13, there will be a regular programme at targets, with a 
15 live-bird event sandwiched in, the latter commencing at 2 
P. M.; entrance $7.50, birds included. There are ten target 
events, nine of which are at 15 targets, $1 entrance, and one at 
25 targets, $1.50 entrance. 


The Lincoln Gun Club, Lincoln, Neb., has changed the dates 
of its shoot from April 18-20 to April 18-21, inclusive—four days 
instead of three. This shoot will be for amateurs only, except 
the Western Interstate Handicap, which is open to the world. 
This event will be shot on the last day. It will be at 25 live birds, 
handicaps 26 to S2yds. Mr, George L. Carter, Secretary, Box 
336, Lincoln, Neb. 





Mr. Horatio Nelson, the - 






The details: of the Westchester handicap, which will be held at 
White Piams, N. Y., commencing at A. M. sharp, are now 
pestoctes. The main event will be at 15 live birds, $10 entrance, 

irds included at 25 cents each, handicaps 25 to 32yds., class 
shooting. Other events will be shot at the pleasure of the 
shooters. White Plains is on the lem ivision of the 
N. Y, Central R. R., forty minutes’ ride from New York. Mr. 
Edward Banks will do the noe Mr. W. G. Horton, 
manager, 100 Railroad avenue, White Plains. Take 9:15 train 
which will be met by a stage, which will convey ‘shooters to and 
from grounds free. 


On Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays respectively, Feb. 
18 and 22, there will be open sweeps at live birds and a 15 live- 
bird event each day, under the auspices of the East Side Gun Club, 
Newark, N. J. he shoots will be held on Smith Brothers 
rounds, Foundry and Ferry streets. The 15-bird events, $5 entrance, 
irds extra,are handicaps, extra handicaps according to previous 
performance. A _high-gun event will be included in the 15-bird 
event, entrance $3; one money to each three guns. Total entrance 
to both class shooting and high guns, birds included, $11.75; 
either entrance is optional. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club, of Brooklyn, L. I., has fixed upon 
Feb. 28 for its live-bird shoot, to be held at Lyndhurst, N. J., 
on Mr. T. W. Morfey’s grounds. This will give an opportunity 
for practice to those who contemplate enterjng in the com- 
petition of the Grand American Handicap, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to have a good time. John Wright, the manager, walks 
about with his eyebrows closely knit these days, a sign that he 
is studying to make the event pleasant. 


Messrs. Daly & Chanfrau inform us that on every Friday until 
the Grand. American Handicap, a handicap at 2 live birds, $10 
entrancé, birds extra, handicaps from 25 to 33yds., will be shot 
at- Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J. They add that “this 
will give those contemplating enteririg for the Grand American 
Handicap an opportunity to practice on the grounds upon which 
that event will be held.” 

The Brooklyn Gun Club has launched a cut-glass loving cup, 
to be captured by him who can win it the most times in four 
consecutive weekly shoots. The first one was held on last Sat- 
urday. The conditions are 25 targets, $1 entrance, ties, if any, 
to be shot off at 25 targets. It is an easy trophy to capture, as 


ie a handicap event, though there can be but one winner after 
all. 


The second of the series of the Bergen county handicaps will 
be shot Feb. 8, on Mr. Charles Lee’s grounds, Goffle road. The 
conditions are 25 live birds, $10 entrance, birds included, win- 
ner to receive a silver cup, which becomes the property of 
him who wins it the most times. Take N. Y., S. & Ww. R. R. 
to’ North Paterson Depot, where stages will be to meet all trains. 


Immediately after the contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of 
the championship of the State of New Jersey, Mr. Harold Money 
in due form challenged Mr. T. W. Morfey, the holder of it, to 
contest for it on Feb. 13, on the grounds of the Lyndhurst 
Shooting Association. 

The Nebraska State Sportsmen’s twenty-third annual tourna- 
ment, at Lincoln, Neb., on May 2, 3, 4 and 5, under the auspices 
of Capital City Gun Club, will have six amateur and four open 
events each day; there also will be eight live-bird events. R. 

Welch, Secretary. 

_The Cincinnati Gun Club, of Cincinnati, O., is notably active 
since its organization. It has already shot several team races. 
It has a team race with a team from Columbus, O., to be shot 
in the near future, and_one with a team from Indianapolis, and 
one with a team from Louisville, Ky. 


Capt. A. W. Money’s score, 96 to 85, in his match with Mr, 
. Rothacker, at Yardville, N + on Zwirlein’s grounds, of 
Feb. 3, indicates that the Captain’s health is returning, and with 
= the skill which is his when, he is physically in his usual good 
orm, 

The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club defeated the Hudson Gun 
Club in the first of a series of team matches at Rockawa’ 
Beach, I., on Monday of this week, fourteen men to mm 4 
side, by a score of 217 to 215. 


Messrs. R. Hawkins and Wm. McCarthy are matched against 
Messrs. C. E. Hebard and Otto Besser to shoot a 25 live-bird 
race at Audubon Park, Buffalo, N. Y., in the near future. 

Mr. Wm. Hexamer won the medal of the Hackensack River 
Gun Club, Hoboken, N. J., for 1898, he having the highest aver- 
age at both targets and live birds for that year in the club events. 

In “Western Traps” will be found full information concerning 
the new Montgomery Ward Co.’s_ trophiés, and the rules 
appertaining to the same are published in another column. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





Boston Gun Club, 


WetuincTon, Mass., Feb. 3.—Average scores were made on the 
occasion of the seventh prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club 
at Wellington, Feb. 1, with the exception of first and second 
positions in the prize match, which were remarkably good. 
and 19 out of 21 is fine shooting for fine days, while for an ex- 
tremely cold.one, with a cranky, yet not particularly strong, wind 
they were decidedly above the usual run. Bancroft happéns to be 
one of Harvard’s best shots, having done good work in inter- 
collegiate contests for two or three years. He and Spencer seemed 
to be in a class all by themselves at the time the match was 
shot, 3 and 4 targets separating them from third position. Wil- 
liams and Miskay were winners of the team contest. Other scores: 


Events: 123 4 6 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

Targets: 1010 61010 5 610101010 5101015 5 6 
Se ee eo eae oe we oR WE ks ise ee 
ee eae 062783489974 8..13 3 6 
Woodruff, 17....... Betheres & er yeep 
SOUREON, Ebecceseceve OBS 8 8S 6 B-O S. Bic Bin cc cc 
Bancroft, 16......... De Ge Ole as ta 66 ek oh bb 00 ewe cae 
PROGR: 5 Oisecdssasube Sin 8.458. 2 2. 2: UivB: & ss:.00,00500.00 
eae Din ns ot be oh be an. hh OD. & es ée 
PEE, Dicscbecuss vo OS BB Bee Woe OB Os oc -se ke we 
EEE, DBs nretcckases ecned O06 743 710 8 8 48 613 3 3 
DOOR, “Eons cbavec. 6s Ro we bb he ee. BE Bice be 0% Se 
ee 9565610065939 82... 4 

Events 1, 5, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, known angles; 2, 6 and 9, un- 


bmowa; 3, 7 and 17, pairs; 4 and 11, reverse; 12 and 16, expert 
rules. 


Individual match, 21 targets: 10 known, 5 unknown, and 3 








pairs: 
Bama, Min socrececenves 111111111—10_—Ss«z1lll—5_—Ssd11: 11: 10-520 
Gordon, 17... ---1111011011— 8 1110-4 11 01 10—4—16 
Spencer, 18..... ---111101— 9s 1—-5_—S ss 11:10 11—5—-19 
Woodruff, 17... ---1111111011— 9 += 00111—3 11 00 10—3—15 
Miskay, 18... ---1111111100— 8 10101-3 11 11 @4—15 
sorkeen, Aduie ---1001010111— 6 111115 1010 10—-3—14 
ollis, 18..... -.-1011010111— 7 11101—4 00 11 01—3—14 
Williams, 15.. ---1100011100— 5 + =11111—5_~—s«O1 «10 01—-3—13 
Priest, 16....... ---0010011110—- 5s: 11110—-4_—Ss 11:10 00—-3-—-19 
Needham, 15............+. 0001101101 5 «OO11I-—-3 Ss OO 0 10—-1—- 9 


Team match, 40 targets: 10 known, 10 unknown, per shooter; 
distance handicap: 










Miskay .... 101111101— 8_-—=—:1111111101— 9-17 

Williams -.1111111111—10 +: 101001011— 6—16—-38 

a a a teal 1111010111 8 11111111—10—-18 

MRMOMIR. osc cacuchonvdcocecnich 0111110111— 8 + 1111000001— 5—13—21 

SOMA? 5 icc accucest beddsee ved 1111111101— 9 1111001110— 7—16 

SURMICEEE  ...05-hs02< connie 1101110010— 6  1011110010— 6—12—28 
Eureka Gun Club, 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Feb. 4.—Following are 

the scores made to-day at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, at 
the Eureka Gun Club’s shoot: 
Hollester, 30...210112221122*22—13 Patterson, 30.. 
Dr Carson, 29..110022112200100— 9 De Wolf, 27.. 
G Roll, 31..... 220002212221222—12 L Willard, 32..2*22222012°0201—10 
R Miller, 28. ..102222002*12201—10 E Steck, $1... .211221122122111 


Team match: T. P. Hicks and S. Palmer vs. E. E. Neal and 


E. S. Graham, 25 birds per man: 
TD PBR ckkee nctccssose nse ape caboes 1112111211211111111011221—24 
S Palmmer.......ceccceeeeeeeeeeeeeee001202212020121220100222020—17—41 
EE Neal......csesccenscevcessesee e+ « O222222222222220022221 12222 
Miss-and-out: 
SAAR OAEPS Ye Cover seco vseabee 2222222220 





PEO H OHO e HHT eee ORT eee eees 


PNUUET wessyecorccecocccvceseese 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


: South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 28.—The target shoot of the Soutlr Side 
Gun Club resulted as shown by the scores below. The three- 
men team race was as follows: Feigenspan 20, Dukes 18, Dawson 


Se eI Se 








17; total 57. 

Terrill 18, Smith 17, Babbage 16; total 51. 

Events: 3-45 67 8 910 
SMNIID? iS Sots Aclg $b Caadn cohWs babes CoeNe chee 6783664 8 
Feigenspan 89959 7 

Wr 60000 swlidsces © Gna Bisecmde.'s 
ON S We. 629 G00 ve o 
W H Smith DS Res 9%. 5 
BMEOEE a5 oan secie CON OT 
DE Satcuhendab beieerastepnentbesse ee. se esses 2a. te © te “bios 
TINS WaxkGad dink (haa dstiusetedesastédd ca or eae. bb 86. 6a 5 43 


Tiap at Lyndhurst. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Jan. 31.—The match between Messrs. Dunkerly 
and Heflich- was under unfavorable weather conditions, a light 
snow falling. There was little wind. The birds were a good lot. 
A match was shot between Messrs. Lee and Wolf, 10 birds, $5 a 
side, the latter winning. A sweepstake also was shot. The 
scores: 


T Dunkerly ..... ha dgandeedendenhaekoeanen 2*21221112212011212122021—22 

DLE io on ch ga tenws cbeosecd ssuetice 2222200012222*22202222021—19 
Match, 10 birds, $5 a side: 

i Ree 1002102222—7 CT Lee............ 0111021102—7 
Ties . 

ME PMEMMMKsSivesdsccbscaneseos ee oO Riis cons tdeckp sontewn 00112 
Sweep, 10 birds, $5 

DEACEER ce iicisciccas 1222211011— 9 Lee ........ceeeeeee 1201111000— 6 
PEE StvabseecKess ce 20*1222222— 8 


Bergen County Handicap. 


Berry’s Creek, N. J., Feb. 1—The Bergen county handicap, first 
contest, took place to-day at Berry’s Creek, Dunkerly’s grounds. 
The conditions were 25 live birds, $10 entrance, birds included, 
three moneys. The scores made were as follows: 






PF NRG Ss cnc aces occcasn tye eteasens 2212210102222222221222022—22 
Be De PERE: BOas secu sé Wives sa reassovedy 2222122222:)20222210122222—22 
J H Mitchell, 26............ Sonsbecbav'ecel 22212 J12222022*1222222022—21 
A Ey NG BBs o oo0'n ens dos cbt oskees ehd4 07080 122222112211 *022011202210—20 
PT Elis s Lic ecnquadtyl denesssstvedhcid 0120222222012221012*11222—20 
RS Ue ee itadenvnaeey hes ecke sd cceere 2112220222202220002212202—19 
Se EOD, Us s vag besendtese ick <saww 2222*22222222121020001002—18 
T Dunkerly, 30........ Sakiekar’eapeaeekg 201012120002112202021w 
Tie for cup, 5 birds: 
SI, Wlikc gp cncevccecsde 22222—5 Heflich, 29......cccccoses 22110—4 


Annie Oakley Against Good Birds. 


Singac, Feb. 2.—Miss Oakley undertook to kill 40 out of 50 
of Bunn’s birds, and succeeded in gathering 37. But she should 
have had one more at least, as the dog drove one out about a 

ard and it came back and dropped dead. Miss Oakley was 
‘balked on five occasions, the trap puller being unable to_hear 
her call “Pull” on account of the distance from her and her 
light voice. She had two sitters, and along with the five 
mentioned above she lost the 7th, which seems to me to be her 
weak spot in shooting. The birds were a good, fair lot, and 
with a little wind they would have been as good and fast as 
ever trapped anywhere. Miss Oakley hit every bird she shot 
at, but she did not seem to center her birds as she usually does. 
She remarked to the writer of this after the shoot that if an 
one thought it was such an easy matter to kill 40 out of 50 of suc 
birds as Bunn furnished to-day he could fet $50 of her money 
any day. The weather was fine—no wind. There was a very large 
crowd. There was a 10-bird sweep, $5, and a 7-bird, $3. Jim 
Smith was referee. W. Dutcher scorer. 

The very fast birds were the 4th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 20th, 38th, 43d, 
44th, 48th and 49th. 

The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





2128124258515438242112854 
YAAIMMOTTATAT 
Miss Oakley........ *11202221111 1-19 
1334255818121 
CTIA PRA COARKK 
OzL1i2®zziL1e2021—18 
Sweepstakes: 10 birds, $5. 7 birds, $3. 
‘Oakley, . 27 20021101217 —S tis. ws se 
Hull, 28 + 2120211222—9 _...... 
Bunn, 29 .--0211121222—9 29. .1111202—6 
Klutze, 26 .--11120*1102—7 28. .*102221—5 
Conners, 26 ii ee 
ME TE. <cadencecevereesbenesss *120212120—7 + 27..*111102—5 
PL. scccgdiecessngencedemesesguen sess: 6auhneebe 27. .0220001—3 
JRGOBES. cncscccccccccccecccccsccccccccceeg eoceseces 27. .20021*1—4 


.W. Dotcuer. 
East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 2—The light was poor and the targets 
were thrown fast and low at the East Side Gun Club’s shoot to- 
day. Feigenspan was slrooting a new gun, which seemed to 
impair his usual good form. 





Events: 12346678 9 10 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 
BP Ro cc acstasctncccspevesctaseses GR BO vc. cs ce ce 00 «8 
C W Feigenspan ...........++- ss 2 ee ek 
Ue ES 6a 6000008040 0c00 oe 8 6 812131013 9 9.. 
G. PB Faismomt....ccccccccccccccccscccccce ve 8 31213 812 131118 
L H Schortemeier............. sae ce se CREE eae S Om 
ant TNE So cecabes yensnte elie oa Xe ke! Me Wd Be ee Fe ue 
Pelli SewOrk 06... c cece cccccceccccses oe ce ve 10. 


Hackensack River Gun Club. 


Hoboken, N. J., Feb. 3—The scores made at the Hackensack 
River Gun Club shoot on its grounds at Heflich’s Hotel to-day 
are as follows. No. 1 was really two events; the first, at 10 birds, 
was the postponed January club shoot, and the second, 10 
birds, was the February club shoot. No. 2 was a sweepstake 
race. ; 

Wm. Hexamer won the club’s medal for 98, he having the 
highest average in both live-bird and clay-bird events for that 


oe No. 1, 20 birds. No. 2, 5 birds: 
2221120*012202200222—14 =... 
2*11*112101012112022—15 





H Kramer 02002—2 
H_ Stuhler EC. scion). =~ aee a. 

H M Heflich . -12211102*22211021211—17 12020—3 
L F Kleber . -1*0202112*1000100101—10 12001—3 
P Smith - 2112202011 w 0110—3. 
FE TEOMA occ ccdcccccccctcvccccccccsccscsessocces 10*00—1 


H. W. Kramer, Sec’y pro tem. 


Greenville Gun Club. 


Kell’s Point, Jersey City, Feb. 1—All the events were at 10 
targets. No. 8 was at 5 pairs. The club will hold its next shoot 
on Monday, Feb. 13. The scores are as follows: 


Events: 1 2 3 


Schneider ......... 
een i. Seahwedove 
MN cisie@lieses dis 
BP AGE: «vcccrccee Kianetteleodtes 
Hughes ...... wis 
Pearsall ........ 
CED Fei a ceisveiestgovsvevasousceepece « 
Belvidere Gun Club. 
Belvidere, N. J., Feb. 4.—The second shoot of the Belvidere 
Gun Club at targets was held on Jan. 27, on the club grounds. 
The bad weather lessened the attendance. The scores were: 
Smith 23, H. Heffee 6, H. Searles 22, W. Smith 18, C. Rosebery 
. Keffer 11, J. Beers 7, Ousley y P. Eilenberg 4. 
scores at the fourth regular shoot at targets on Feb. 4 


"Sr Reisen 29, L. Smith 19, H. Heffee 20, H. Brink 28, W, Smith 9, 
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G. Lattemann 29, P. Hess 9, H. Bordman 8, J. Bordman 7, F. 
Buckmeyer 56, Tiffeny 4. G. Lattreman, Jr. 


Trap at Yardville. 


Yardville; N. J., Feb, 1—The 25 live-bird race, shot on C. 
Zwirlein’s grounds, Yardville, N. J., had fifteen entries, and was 
well contested. Zwirlein captured first money on a score of 
24. Money, Warford and Cubberly divided second on 23 kills, 
while J. R. Hull, Widman and Stotts divided third on 22. The 
conditions were 25 live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra at 25 cents. 

miss-and-out was shot before the main event, in which 
Miss Oakley and Messrs. Money, Elliott, Hull, Koegel, Budd, 
Warford, Cubberly and Zwirlein participated, Elliott and Koegel 
dividing on the 6th round. The score: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
21221221824415343845352331 


»  TAPANELERA TAT CARRIE LYNELAZ 

See Ds ica cenka 222%11221112111%21112212 * 2—2 
125212441544523811838212412 
CENCE T C996 T9999 THK A TASES 

Cabley, 0.0% cveceus 2FIZLLLL1122412*212%224222 2-21 
1144255514512253888445114 
]TOHETeeAPoTtTHAR LT KAGETOTHT 

eee 212222122322 1223221291%* *12-21 
§6314252824454558128215143 
9 T9999 99 9 ET LTOATYOOEILEYY . 

Sampson, 28........ *122°21212*237211%14%281121-18 
4515251124452 3583521425151 
FHHEEE PA 99 EF LEE THET SA TAD NO 

WE, ORs aaccaonnt 11*111*21121*12***912%12 2-18 
21511282844845425938554525 
HP TIPATT TT LeOHARTCHTOHY SL 

Koegel, 28.......... 1222222" 1221111112212 2-21 
22253383245558535452513855238 
HLOTTILTRIELTEeRTZAHK KK \HHee 

eee een TZLIZLLTILIsz*®i**21122%3112 222 
81552414543834154555285112 
KHEEETELR ILL R ACER TTCTTYSHY 

Wasted, 96.......-2 PLLALZIVIVViFsiFsitszsiSSiti11 1—w 
2428254423811141811852221 
HLS TE LAA RIEKR KAA Lee eT Ae 

Cubberly, 29........ LT1L1224R222121*22221114212 2-2 
5$82443845%2855424515481448 
. HRLLETET ELIT RTL TER eRe 

Schumurl, 27........ 1*2z22z2*22222222*2722322222 21 
568381854155414328832584115 
LT 9994 T TU MARPAAT LOO CHT 

BRE, DWicccsssicvese LLLLAFLIze2*izi*2zi*L1izsz2*2z22 2 
1121255414844482522444452 
RTE TO AKTR Tee eT AHYSSCHA 

Hendrickson, 27..... SSysSFssvisissSiri~Frtivzszi1ii1z2 2 
22224252545533825411142852 
TTTROTTATILIOOTHT lt leseeeH 

Zwirlein, 29......... QPVB~VGIVIVIVVVAS*svyswzz222223122 2 
’ 52885154555135425153138425 
TRTET CACETOHELAKRTTAAT CHE 

Widman, 27......... VSVAISFSSSLVSvySsSsslL_S*ii1i1i1* 2 
3525525842551555445128815 
ST eeHTot TeHT EAR mR Wee He 

John Stots, 28....... LZVSZSAFVPALLASsZi1I2%V1111234%*z i- 2 


Capt. A. W. Money Defeats J. Rothacker. 


Yardville, N. J.—Capt. Money has apparently quite recovered 
from the attack of grip that has been bothering him-~all the 
winter. He is back “in his usual good form” again. On Friday 
last, Feb. 3, he shot a match at Zwirlein’s grounds, Yardville, 
N. J., with John Rothacker, of Philadelphia. The Captain 
was conceding Rothacker 4yds., standing at 30yds. to Rothacker’s 
26. The conditions were 100 pigeons per man. Capt, Money 
started off in a manner that was calculated to break anybody’s 
heart. He ran his first 50 straight, then slipping up on his 5lst 
bird. He lost another bird in the 86th round, his score at the 
end of the 90th round standing 88 out of 90. Then his gun went 
back on him. He was shooting his Greener, the crossbolt of 
which gave out when he had fired at his 90th pigeon. He had 
great difficulty in opening the gun after each successive shot, the 
worry causing him to lose two more birds out his last 10. A 
curious feature was the fact that when he had fired at and killed 
his 100th bird in the match, the gun closed absolutely and re- 
fused to be opened. It had done its work, and did not relax its 
grip until J. P. Dennefelser got to work on it on Saturday morn- 
ing. The full scores of the match were: Money 96, Rothacker 85. 
Capt. Money’s “50 straight” and his score of 96 out of 100 are 
both new records for Zwirlein’s poem, He: shot his usual 
load of 50grs. of E. C. and 1%0z, of 7s in Trap shells. Rothacker 
shot 3%drs. of Schultze, 1%oz. of shot in a Leader shell. 

The match commenced at 1:32 and ended at 3:53. Capt. Money 
won the toss and elected to go to the score. The scores, flights, 
traps, etc., are given below: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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New Jersey Championship. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Feb. 4.—There was a fine attendance at Tom 
Morfey’s shoot, the main event of which was the E. C. cup contest 
for the championship of New Jersey, between Mr. Morfey and 
Capt. A. W. Money, the former winning by the excellent score 
of 47. There was a large crowd in attendance. The day was dark, 
and therefore there was a bad light for target shooting. The 
background too, made up of trees, an old barn and pikes bits 
of festooning around the outskirts, made difficult shooting, par- 
ticularly as the targets flew at a merry speed and at numerous 
angles of rare intricacy. Mr. Morfey’s score is remarkably good. 
It is doubtful if any one could excel it under the same conditions. 
Capt. Money’s score is really. good under the circumstances, as 
will be more clearly perceived by comparing it with the scores 
of some of those of the good class men, made in the sweep- 







stakes. Mr, Lewis Harrison was referee. The scores: 

The E. C. cup contest: 

TW Motbey cds csccscceccesss O11 11011 11111 11111 11111—24 
O1111 «O1111 11111 11111 11111—23—47 

A W Money........- eoeseeeeelI11 11011 11111 11101 11111—23 
10101 O1111 10111 11111 11111—21—44 

The sweepstakes: 

Events: £6323. 42° P28 BS 
L. Harrison .....csesecccoes Feces oS: 8 2B RT a Ss 
T W Morfey...... 122 10 12 122 6 12 ih ils @ 
Capt Momney......cecseeeseee +» 13:12 12 Wot 32 1 OR 18 
H Money .......- ° -23Bl lM 6h @& 
Banks .. BWW 8WBB A 
Martin 13 10 13 # oe 08 98 of % 

li 8 *e oe se Pa se 


Geokkroy © ..ccccecaecee ducee S-e B oe B 
Hull .. 2dDdBBH B 712 1 
Moffett £4 7: 4. 2-4 7 14 
Apgar en riddanenakakealnpéivees cee, as ‘ 15 ll ll 12 12 2 
TA ieiedccceciccodtdiiwcscddee tay sno: FH 
NE SEE Saale de vane sy auawnaretebaatian 9 oe ie 
MeGhadusukanetJaddkstwecseduvencddc ss 11 10 138 ll 1 2 
ME dsGewdonsdadedcetceeacdtbectsss ou 6 os vee oe 
MEE Wraneqhdhdvostsdteccacakedacsads ts oe 6 ee tga 
Race sactsvesevacdestexeathae ous ow 5 gua Oe ge oe. ae 
IDOE Acthandivcccycucsdiecdageies as eee ee ek 
EE le cvacccdocacnecdecascahes So ‘i zu... 


All the events were at 15 except the jast, ‘which was at 25. 





Eastern and Western Shooters. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read in the 
columns of the Forest anp STREAM, under date of Jan. 14, an 
item under the caption of “Eastern and Western Shooters,”’ which 
makes reference to sectionalism, etc., in connection with the 
Grand American Handicap, and have also read several letters 
published in a Chicago journal giving views of writers on the sub- 
ject of money divisions, some with an acrimonious spirit. 

_I believe in the broad-gauge principle or plan, which shows en- 
lightenment, and can safely say, I think, that there is no section- 
alism_in the shooting fraternity of the United States of America, 
be it North, East, South or West, and there should be none. 

That there is raspy feeling now and then, evidenced by an 
Eastern sportsman as against the Westerner generally, I think 
no one can deny, when they read the letter of the Portland man 
recently published in the Chicago journal aforementioned; also 
one from Franklin, Pa. These two gentlemen took occasion, I 
belieye, to tell the Westerner to “play in his own yard,” if they 
didn’t like the appearance of other yards, at the same time intimat- 
ing that, finding himself broke in the East, the spring roads would 
be good and he could walk home. 

This was doubtless all in good part or intended as a 
nevertheless evidences a little feeling. 

I have never had the good fortune to attend the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, but hope to this year; still I have read much of 
the published matter relating to it. it came to my knowledge 
through the shooters who attended in 1897 and 1898, and who will 
doubtless recollect that their Eastern brethren had something to 
say, and not altogether kindly, about a team race between the East 
and West, which was the first talk that in any particular squinted 
at the existence of sectional feeling. 

Again, in 1898 at least a dozen gentlemen from New York and 
Pennsylvania sought and urged an individual contest between an 
Eastern and Western gentleman, in various ways displaying a 
seeming ambition to “do” the Westerner or make him feel un- 
comfortable. 

While I have not been in the division of the moneys in the Grand 
American Handicap events, I am none the less greatly pleased 
that the matter is permanently settled, at least for this year’s 
event, with a Westerner on the handicap committee, and with 
— satisfaction to the majority of the shooters of the country, I 

elieve. 

The nonsense accredited to the Times-Herald, of Chicago, and 
deplored by the Forest anp STREAM, is not chargeable to any 
one but a local reporter, whose knowledge of shooting matters 
is not a pride to himself or any one else. He is at least a 
learner, however, and if in his writings a little inclined to encourage 
sectionalism it is, I am informed, because of a training for which 
he thanks the sporting and athletic interests of the East: 

It is pleasing to know that the increased number of moneys 
decided upon by the Interstate Association was not demanded 
alone by the West, but by the North, East, South and West’ 
alike. he demand for class shooting was due entirely to the 
efforts of one gentleman, and he an Easterner, though he failed 
to present petitions probably. 

he system of high guns as decided upon is satisfactory, and 
while it is true that, whether the 23s get into the money or not de- 
pends on how many shooters shall be able to kill 25 and 24, the 
possibilities of the 22s and 23s are certainly good, and the least 
said by any of the papers or anybody else the better is liable to 
be the attendance at the Grand American Handicap of 1899, at 
least from a distance. 

The Times-Herald has endeavored to encourage shooting and 
other clean sports, and is ever ready to give space and kindly 
notes from time to time; and while its reporters have, perforce, 
written of matters on which they were not fully advieol, as on 
football, baseball and golf, they were honest as to intention, and 
their work is appreciated by sportsmen generally who read the 
paper. Even some sporting papers publish reports of the Times- 

eralds, which are received through the press-clipping bureau. 

Let us have nothing but unison of action and harmony of 
pon on each and every one working together unselfishly, under- 
standingly, without prejudice, and with honest endeavor to 
further the shooting interest, which is the greatest civilized sport 
afforded us near our homes. 

It is always necessary for some one to lend aid in the manage- 
ment of shooting clubs, arranging for tournaments, managing 
shoots, etc., who .are the hustlers and get little but glory out of 
it. It is always easy to find fault with the acts of others, but 
now that we are started right, let every shooter feel it obligatory 
on his. part to put his shoulder to the wheel and assist in making 
the Grand American Handicap of 1899 the greatest success of the 
shooting fraternity of the United States since the birth of the 
Grand American Handicap. 

From my observation, and from information received through 
inquiry, I am fully convinced that the Western attendance to the 
Grand American Handicap will reach close on to the hindred 
mark, and make their presence known by their gentlemanly con- 
duct and good shooting. A. C. Paterson. 


{While Mr. Paterson’s letter purports to be from a broad-gauge 
standpoint, it has a decidedly provincial tone in some specific 
points, and a few contradictions. As evidence of a “raspy feel- 
ing” of an Eastern sportsman against the West _ generally, 
he cites vaguely a letter of a sportsman of Portland, Me., 
“also one from Franklin, Pa.,” which sum up two Eastern sports- 
men, and who took occasion to tell the Westerner to “ ‘play in 
his own yard’ if they didn’t like the appearance of other yards,” 
Mr. Paterson thereby refers to two letters published in a Western 
contemporary, but he omitted to state that they were controversial, 
and were repiies, not attacks. They discussed the financial phase 
of the division of the moneys as it pertained to class shooting, 
and also some individual phases of the subject, which were 
personal in a way. From this Mr. Paterson seems to confound 
the personal with the provincial. The doings or sayings of one 
man or a dozen men do not necessarily make the sentiment 
of a section.. This is merely a reminder of a matter of fact, and not 
at all concerning the merits of the case as between the advocates 
of the 23s and high guns. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to reconcile Mr. Paterson’s premises 
with what follows thereafter. He says: “I believe in the broad- 
gauge principle or plan, which shows enlightenment, and can 
safely say I think that there is no sectionalism in the shooting 
fraternity of the United States of America,” etc. All his remarks 
thereafter are in direct contradiction to the foregoing quotation. 

In respect to the reporter of the Times-Herald, “whose 
knowledge of shooting matters is not a pride to himself 
or any one else,” and “if in his writings a little inclined to 
encourage sectionalism it is, I am informed, because of a training 
for which he thanks the sporting and athletic interests of the 
East,” it would have seemed an easy matter for the Western sports- 
men to have raised their voices against his sectional writings 
and repudiated them. No reader could otherwise determine that 
an article appearing in one of Chicago’s greatest dailies was 
written by an incompetent; ‘for, while he wrote the article, he 
failed to add thereto that his knowledge of shooting matters was 
not a pride to himself nor any one else. Such a man should 
not succeed anywhere, no matter how proficient he is in section- 
alism or in newness. He says: “While its reporters have, per- 
force, written on matters on which they were not fully advised, as 
on football and golf, they were honest as to intention, and their 
work is appreciated by sportsmen generally who read the paper.” 
How they could be honest as to intention in engaging in work 
they were not competent to perform, and therefore how unreliable 
work is appreciated by sportsmen generally, is not at all apparent. 

Mr. Paterson is slightly inconsistent in referring to the 
22s and 23s when he says, “the least said by any of the 
papers or any one else the better is liable to be the at- 
tendance at the Grand American Handicap of 1899, at least from 
a distance.” If the least said the better, then why does he who 
says it say his say also? In our opinion no one need to worry 
about the affairs of the Grand American Handicap. They are 
in good hands. The men who enter with an idea of killing 22 
or are not much credit, whether they come from nearby or a 
distance. The man who enters with a purpose to kill 25 is the 
right sort, no matter whether he comes from the rising or the 
setting of.the sun. We do not fancy such letters as the above 
or the a of raaaee _ a. for the a we 
io not believe a garbling of the records is proper, nor that there 
is any real sectionalism among the real sportsmen.) 
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WESTERN TRAPS. - 


Montgomery Ward Badge Final Contest. 


Curcaco, Ill., Feb. 4.—Mr. E. M. Steck, of Eureka Gun Club, 
yesterday won the twelfth contest for the Montgomery Ward 
diamond badge live-bird handicap, this making his second win- 
ning in the open. He continued this during the same afternoon 
by shooting out all eligible contestants among the earlier win- 
ners, and winning the badge permanently. He did this under the 
most trying circumstances, and showed a rare exhibition of pluck 
and steadiness. The entire shooting in the ties was of the hair- 
raising order, and I have never seen so great an interest attend 
a finish even of a big live-bird contest between cracks. 

The weather was overcast and squally looking, very raw and 
chilly. Snow covered the ground, The birds were mixed, some 
very fast, though perhaps not so fast as they might have been 
had the weather Gone brighter. There was a good crowd of 
spectators, and it was many a merty group that gathered at the long 
tables in the Park Cottage, where Mrs. Ike Watson, one of the 
best housekeepers in the world, and one of the _pleasantest 
hostesses, had provided an elaborate dinner for all. This dinner 
and all the refreshments which were offered throughout the day 
were the hospitality of Messrs. Montgomery Ward & Co. to 
the shooters of Chicago. The day very pleasantly concluded 
what has been the best series of trophy contests ever held in this 
city. It was predicted that this series would wane in interest, 
but, on the contrary, it has increased in interest, and concluded 
in a most satisfactory and gratifying fashion. The firm and its 
representative, Mr. Lelie, not forgetting Mr. Thorne, are 
entitled to the hearty applause that was rendered at the club 
house te-day. ; 

Shooting began at an early hour during the morning, and was 
concluded just before dusk in the evening. There were twenty- 
three entries, certainly a most gratifying showing. Of this entry 
landed in the straight place. These were Leffingwell, 
Hyde, Boa, Roll, Dwyer, Amberg, E. C. Rice, Steck, 
and Goodrich. ‘This is a large field, and it promised a 
warm contest for the finish of the twelfth shoot of the 

Already it began to be seen that the handicapping done 
by Iohn Watson in this series has shown itself to have been almost 
an exact science, far and away the best that has ever been seen 
here. There is no one in Chicago who knows how to weigh the 
shooters of Chicago so well as John Watson, and he handles them 
as well as he weighs them. 


Ties, Twelfth Contest. 


When the eleven straight men stepped to the score to shoot 
at their 10 tie birds in the twelfth contest there were three men 
who had 2 birds each allowed, one who had 3 birds and six 
who had 1 bird each. There were three 30yd. men, five 29yd. men, 
two who stood at 28yds., and one who stood at 26. Previous win- 
ners in. earlier events had been: Barto twice, Hyde twice, Comly 
twice; Roll, Steck, Shaw, Amberg, and Sturtevant one time 
each. (f these there was only one man, Mr. Hyde, who had 
won the medal previously twice, and who remained in the ties 
in the twelfth contest. Had Mr. Hyde won in the twelfth contest 
he would have been absolute winner of the medal. He was shoot- 
ing a slashing gait, and perhaps he and George Roll were tied 
for favorite’s place in the average popular judgment. Mr. Hyde, 
however, missed*his first bird in the tie, and as he had no handi 
cap bird he sat down. ‘The race ran along a while, a number re 
maining as possiv At the &th bird it was proposed that in 
order to save time all shooters should withdraw who had never 
won the medal befcre. This left in Shaw, Roll, Amberg and 
Steck. Of these four, Roll and Steck were the only two to kill 
10 straight. Neither of these shooters needed his handicap bird, 
and now the excellence ot the handicapping began to be ap- 
parent, for there was only one yaee and no bird between them 
and they both came straight, ahead of all the short men, yet 
well crowded. ; 

They went to the score again for the shoot-off in the ties at 
10 birds. Roll was the favorite, and was shooting like a winner, 
big, good-natured and confident. Steck was quiet and apparently 
thoughtful, but he kept on killing birds. He missed his 2d 
bird, but did not need more than one handicap bird to land 
him straight. Upon the other hand, Roll lost two birds dead 
out of bounds, and all he could hang up was 9. Mr. Steck was 
now hailed as a two-time winner of the badge. 


Shaw, 
Palmer 
very 
series. 


lics, 


The Race among the Winners. 


Mr. Steck’s winning in this last open contest left four men who 
had won the medal twice. These were C. E. Comly, of Garfield 
Club; J. B. Barto, of Alpine Club; C. C. Hyde and E. M. 
Steck, of Eureka Club. All of these men were placed at 30yds. 
for the final contest, at 20 birds. Comly and Hyde’ were given 
one bird each. Comly was the first to get into trouble. He lost 
his 4th bird, lost also his 10th, 11th and 19th, and so withdrew. 
Hyde was still a hot favorite for final winner, for he was center- 
ing his birds still in great shape. He lasted until the 9th_bird, 
but missed his 9th, 15th, 18th and 20th. Joe Barto and Eddie 
Steck kept on pounding along. They were both at scratch, and 
they both killed 20 straight in elegant shape, stepping from the 
score tied amid great excitement. ; 

The referee sent Barto and Steck to the score again, peng Se 
both at 20yds., and giving no bird allowance to either one. Earlier 
in these races I had thought that Mr. Watson had handicapped 
Mr. Barto a little heavily, yet here he was in the run-up and 
on an even footing with his only competitor. This makes me 
cénclude that | do not know as much about handicapping as 
John Watson does. 
“ Barto and S:reck kad killed 20 straight in the first tie, and 
they very smoothly proceeded to add 10 straight more apiece 
to their respective records. The excitement grew very great in 
deed as they once again turned from the score with no decision 
reached. ) 

The referee asked them once more to shot at 10 birds each. 
It was now growing dimmer, but the men could still see to 
shoot. Barto was the first to miss, losing his 2d bird. He lost 
also his 4th bird, but then shot along gamely without a miss 
to the close. The silent man from Eureka kept-on pounding 
along and killed another string of 10 straight. He thus com 
pleted a run of 49 straight kills, having only missed 3 birds out 
of 83 shot at during the day. Barto was 2 birds back of him on 
average. Both men were evidently in fine fettle, and they gave 
a magnificent shooting entertainment. Mr. Steck was over- 
whelmed with the congratulations of his friends, and Mr. Barto 
came in for not less hearty applause. Manager Leffingwell 
complimented both men equally, as he presented the medal to 


the winner. 
A Weird Finish. 


The above bald story of the shoot does not give any just idea 


of the exciting nature of the contest, nor of the many er. 


happenings which came up. Thus in the second tie, George Koll’s 
8th bird was knocked down and apparently was safe. It re- 
covered as the dog approached, flew over the wire and fell stone 
dead just out of bounds. In his final appearance in the ties, Mr. 
Hyde killed clean to his 8th bird. This bird flew as if it had 
not been touched, not a feather dropping from it. All at once 
it dropped, close to the wire, and was retrieved at once. In 
the same tie Barto caught a low white bird which could hardly 
be seen against the snow. He waited for so long that it seemed 
sure that the bird must escape, yet it was cut down with the 
second barrel against the wire. In this same tie Barto’s 15th 
bird was not harmed by the first barrel, but lit on the ground. 
He fired the second barrel at it, whereupon the bird rose and 
flew away, apparently untouched. Close to the wire it threw up 
its wings and fell stone dead and was retrieved! Ncw also began 
one of the most singular things that happened at the shoot. 
Mr. Steck’s gun began to go back on him, his right barrel missing 
fire many times. On his 15th bird in_the 20-bird tie his gun 
missed fire and he got another bird. This bird hop: up and 
lit. Again the gun’ missed fire, and the bird sat still while Mr. 
Steck was examining his gun. Yet another bird was put in, and 
this time the gun went off, and Mr. Steck killed the bird. From 
that time on Mr. Steck was troubled continually with his right 
barrel missing fire, aad the only wonder was that he held himself 
together so magnficently as ‘he did. a 

ust to keep up interest in matters, Mr. Comly showed what 
he could do. He knocked down his 19th bird with the first barrel, 
and thinking the bird dead, opened his gun and turned from 
the score. The bird rose and flew out! A little while later than 
this, Mr. Steck’s gun snapped again. This was on an incoming 
bird, and Mr. Steck was so angry that he followed the bird along 
and killed it with the left barrel almost at the score, a ver 
risky thing to do. This was on his 10th bird in the tie with 
Barto, and it landed them both tied on 10, 

In the next heat the weird happenings continued. Barto killed 
a bird, which fell directly against the wire. This was his first 


bird. Not to be outdone, Steck dropped his first bird, wabbling,’ 


* targets. 


close up to the wire. As the dog ran for this bird it took. wing 
and seemed bound to fly out. The dog pmpes clean over the 
bird, and this seemed to turn it down. It struck the wire and 
fell back-in bounds, the dog again jumping over the fence. As 
the dog once more made for this bird it arose and flew slowly 
ahead for perhaps 40yds., curving along inside the boundary. At 
last it dropped and the oe. caught it! At the very next ‘bird 
after this, Mir, Steck again has a misfire, but he killed the bird 
with a s.ng-e shot from the left barrel! 

When Barto and Steck appeared for their last string of 10, it 
seemed sure that Mr. Steck must fall by the wayside on account 
of the annoyance he was rec eiving from his gun. e right 
barrel snapped at the very first bird. He was given another 
bird, and again the right barrel snapped. Angered, he fol owed 
on with the left barrel and aot the bird, then tried the right 
barrel again, and it went off this time, and he killed the bird! 
Barto now missed a fast blue incoming bird, and Steck was 
thought due to miss also. At the next bird after Barto’s miss 
Steck got another misfire. He tried again, and once more his 
gun snapped! He now changed his shells in the right barrel of 
his gun, and had no more trouble with misfires during the re- 
mainder of the tie. The trouble with the gun.appeared to be 
that there was a little dirt gathered at the plunger hole, and per- 
haps the spring was worn a trifle weak. Mr. Steck shot a Greener 
gun and used Leader and Smokeless ‘shells, 3%drs. Du Pont 
owder, 1%0z. chilled No. 7. His last few shots were with the 
ast-named shells. Below are the scores as they were shot during 
the day. 

Twelfth contest: 

W B Leffingwell, 30, 4 
Dr Shaw, 29, 2 

C Peterson, 29, 1 

C Hyde, 29, 1 

J C Boa, 28, 4 

E Sturtevant, 30, 3 
J B Barto, 30, 1 
Geo Roll, 30, 2 

A C Paterson, 30, 3 
R Dwyer, 30, 3 

J] H Amberg, 29, 4 

Simonetti, 29, 4 

L White, 29, 4 
t C Rice, 26, 

E M Steck, 29, 2 

H Levi, 26, 6 

G Thorne, 29, 4 

S Palmer, 29, 3 

. H Goodrich, 28, 3 
G Maraviglia, 28, 5.... 
P Checola, 28, 5 

G Chiesa, 28, 5 

Dr Carson, 30, 5 

Tie, twelfth contest: 
Dr S Shaw, 29. 

W B Leffingwell, 30, 2.. 
C Hyde, 29, 0 

J S Boa, 28, 2 

Geo Roll, 

R Dwyer, 30, 1 

J H Amberg, 29, 2 
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Second tie, twelth contest: 
Geo E Roll, 30, 1 
E M Steck, 29, 1 

Winners’ contest: 
C E Comly, 30, 1 + ee 00 +201022122002112211* w 
J B Barto, 30, 0....... enbsseewodetesutete 
C C Hyde, 30, 1 
E M Steck, 30, 0 


First tie, winners’ contest: 
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= M Steck, 30, 0 


2111221211—10 
Final tie: 


A New Montgomery Ward Series. 


During the afternoon Mr. Leffingwell called together the shooters 
in the club house and made them a little speech, thanking them 
for their mana during the medal shoots just decided, which 
had lasted over the term of six months and been so pleasant and 
successful, He stated that he wished to announce that his firm 
was so well pleased that it had decided to offer not one, but two 
more diamond badges for a series of handicap shoots, to be 
held on alternate Fridays for the ensuing six months, the con- 
test to be at 15 birds and open to all shooters in Illinois. He 
showed the new medal, which will be offered as the capital prize 
in this new series, and it is equally beautiful with that presented 
to Mr. Steck. The average badge is also a fine affair, and 
a view of the two trophies made the eyes of the shooters glisten. 
Thus the enterprising firm will complete the year and offer three 
important —. It need not be said that the interest will be 
sustained throughout. These contests have been clean and honor- 
able, and will continue to be such, and they will continue to 
boom trap-shooting in this vicinity, as has been done so thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily by the contests of the last six months. 

On Friday, Feb. 24, Messrs. Oswald von Lengerke and Silas 

Palmer will shoot a 100-bird race at Watson's, $100, 
_ Mr. A. C. Paterson and Mr. T. P. Hicks have finally succeeded 
in getting the trustees of the moribund Chicago wepky to allow 
them to be considered as eligible to shoot. They will shoot 
2 P. M. Wednesday next. 

The Eureka Gun Club live-bird shoot was shot to-day, Feb. 4, 
at Watson's. Scores elsewhere. 


A pasted Gun Club live-bird shoot will be on Saturday next, 
“eb, 11. 


Illinois Anti-Pigeon Bill. 


The customary effort is making by the Humane Society during 
the present session of the Illinois Legislature to pass a bill to 
make it illegal to shoot live birds in this State. There has been 
a little talk about sending a representation of sportsmen to 
Springfie!d. It is not necessary. ‘Lhe attempt is an old one, and 
has often failed, and will fail again. Mr. John G. Shortall, presi- 
dent of the S. P. C, A., is a noble man in many ways, but he 
is hardly well posted on the methods of pigeon shooting to-day. 
The next thing we know he will be regulating the stock yards 
and abattoirs. All this makes nice newspaper taik, but it will 
no doubt end so. 


Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill 


Trap around Reading. 


Tue Reading Shooting Association, Mr. Geo. G. Ritter, secre- 
tary, claims Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 15-16, as the dates 
for its live-bird shoot, to be held at Reading. he shoot will 
be held on the Three-Mile House shooting grounds, easily 
reached by trolley cars from Reading every twenty minutes, The 
programme of Wednesday, Feb. 15, calls for: vent No. 1, 7 
live birds, $5 entrance, class shooting; event No. 2, 10 live birds, 
$7.50 entrance, four high guns; event No. 8, 15 live birds, $10 
entrance, four high guns. Programme for Thursday, Feb. 16, calls 
for: Grand handicap, 25 live birds, $15 entrance, guaranteed, 
handicaps from 26 to 3lyds. All entries must be in by Monday, 
Feb. 13, and must be accompanied by $5 forfeit, and sent to Geo. 
G. Ritter, Reading, Pa. All birds are extra.in all events. Extra 
events to suit shooters. Dinner can be had at the hotel on the 


grounds. W. D. Gross, proprietor. 
Lebanon, Pa., has selected 


The Keystone Gun Club, of 
Arthur A, Fink, of Reading, Pa. to one its coming live- 
bird and target tournament, Feb. 22-23, at banon, Pa. The 
ptogramme for Feb. 22 is as follows: Intercity team shoot, fore- 
noon, Pottstown vs, Lebanon, teams of twelve men each, each 
man shoots at 10 live birds and 25 targets. In the afternoon: 
Event 1, 7 live birds, $2.50 entrance; No. 2, 10 live birds, $5 en- 
trance; No, 3, 8 live birds, $3; No. 4, miss-and-out, $2; No. 5, 
miss-and-out, $1. All above live-bird events except event 3 are 
Hurlingham rules, 28yds. rise, 0yds. boundary. Event 3 is Rhode 
Island rules, 2lyds, rise, 80yds. boundary, All class shooting. 
Birds extra in all events. Extra events to suit shooters. ‘ 
Thursday, Nov. 23, commencing at 9 A. M., will be devoted to 
here will be eight events, 7, 10, 15, 20 and 25 with 

@, total entrance of $8.25. Extra events to suit s! 


git communications to A. E. Smith, captain, 108 N. Fourth street, 
Duster. 


banon, Pa. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. . 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 4.—The scores of the Brooklyn Gun Club’s 
shoot are given below. One of the events was a match at 25 
targets between Messrs,. Wright and Amend, ‘the former scoring 
15, the latter 17. The prize shoot was a handicap event, whic 
was won by Douglas in the shoot-off. It resulted as follows: 


011110011110101—10 000110101 
-091101011101111—10 1001011111— 
} -000)11111100100— 7 0011001100—4 
ne, - -011110111191101—11 01000100114 
Wright, 5 ..... Gd cawocecsiccdscdaas 011101010011001— 8 10100001014 
Sweepstake events: 
Events: 
Targets: 
Grei 
Dr Douglas 
Milliken 


Wright 
Davis 
Amend 
Peterson 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I.—The first team match of the series took 
place between the Oceanic Gun Club and the Hudson Gun Club, 
of Jersey a, on the grounds of the former, on the first day of 
this week. he weather was very unfavorable. 

‘The Oceanic team and scores were: Tiernan 19, A, G. Jen- 
nings 16, Laney 20, Colman 13, Loeble 14, Stoney 18, J. H 
a 15, Gray 9, Woods 16, Diffley 14, Jones 13, Dudley 18 

ill 16; total, 217. 

Hudsons—Banta 20, Long 19, Tommy 17, Doyan 14, Van Dyne 
15, Nagle 15, oa 16, Dock 18, Schields 21, O’Brien 16, Wright 
15, Brewer 9, Jones 9, Kelly 14, McNulty 6; total, 215. 

The sweepstakes: 


Events: 


> 
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Events: 
Targets: 
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O’Brien 

Brewer 

Gray 

Woods 

Leoble 

Murphy 

— a Sg os be 
3urt Jennings.. .. .. 
Stoney 

Tiernan 

Bourke 

Walsh 

Andy .... 

Wright 


Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Trophies. 


The rules governing contests for the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
handicap diamond badge and highest average medal at live 
Pigeons are as follows: 

1. There will be twelve contests, the first of which will be 
held on Friday, Feb. 17, 1899, at 1 P. M. 

2. All contests thereafter will be held on the first and third 
Fridays of each month, at 1 P. M. 

3. All contests will take place at the grounds of John Watson, 
Burnside, Cook county, Ill., and the said John Watson will act 
in the capacity of referee and handicapper. : 

4. All contests will be at live pigeons at handicapped distances 
of from 26 to 3lyds., the scratch men shooting at 15 birds, and 
the others to shoot at from 15 to 19, and at the distance the 
handicapper determines. 

fhe successful contestant is to receive the diamond badge 
and retain the same in his possession until it is won from him at 
a regular shoot. 

6. The one winning the badge the greatest number of times in 

twelve contests shall retain the same permanently. 
. All ties for the badge will be shot off the same day, and 
immediately following the badge contest, and each -contestant 
shall shoot at 5 birds, subject to’ an equitable allowance of birds 
and distance, as given the participants in the main event. 

8. The contestant having the second highest score in each con- 
test will receive 100 of our Yellow Label Fiand-loaded Shells, with 
any kind of powder he may elect. 

9. The contestant having the third highest score:in each con- 
test will receive 100 of our Blue Label Hand-loaded Shells with 
any kind of powder he may elect. 

10. Those tieing for second prize shall shoot off the ties at 3 
birds, otherwise subject to the conditions named in paragraph 7. 

ll. Those tieing for third prize shall shoot off the ties at 3 
birds, otherwise subject to the conditions named in paragraph 7. 

12. A solid gold badge, to be known as the Highest Average 
badge, will be given the shooter scoring 15 the greatest number 
of times during the twelve contests. ‘To be eligible for this, the 
contesiant must participate in at least eight contests for the dia- 
mond medal. 

13. At the first and every subsequent shoot the shooter making 
the greatest number of consecutive kilis in a contest for the 
diamond badge, beginning with his first bird, shali be privileged 
te keep and wear the Higest Average badge untii the next reguiar 
shoot. 

14. No contest will take place unless there are at least eight 
participants. Should there be less than eight participancs, then 
and in that case the contest must be posiponed untu the next 
regular time for shooting. 

15. These contests for prizes are open to residents of Illinois 
only, but every sportsman is welcome to come as a guest and 
participate in any or ail of the events. 

16. No entrance fee will be charged in any contest other than 
the amount necessary to pay for the birds shot at. 

17. American Association rules will govern all contests except 
as herein otherwise specified. 
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Hazelwood Gun Club, 


PittssurG, Pa., Feb. 2.—The birds were a lively lot at the 
fourth monthly shoot for the Hazelwood Gun Club's handicap for 
the championship diamond medai to-Uay. Five ot the six con- 
testants tied on 21. Kelsey made the excellent score of 23. The 
next shoot for the medal will be on March 2. The conditions were 
$10 entrance, three high guns. ‘The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyrighi, 1899, by Forest aud Stream Pub. Co. 
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The New Haven Gun Club, New Haven, Conn., will hold a 
grand holiday shoot on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, com- 
mencing at 9:30 sharp. There are ten events on the pro- 

mme, with a total of 135 targets, and a total entrance fee of 

.75 for the ten events. There is $20 in added money. There 
will be four moneys. Other events will be arranged to suit the 
inclination of the shooters. ‘ Those who wish may shoot for targets 
only. It is intended at this shoot to arrange a séries of tour- 
naments, to be held by the clubs within the State. To reach 
the grounds, take Dixwell or Shelton avenue car at the de and 
transfer to Schuetzen Park to the grounds. The club holds an 
afternoon shoot on the second Wednesday of each month, rain 
or shire, to which it invites all shooters. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 


Thursda > week is the date fixed upon for the contest 


een Dr. . Carroll and Mr. E. C. Burkhardt, at Audubon 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the Clinton Bidwell challenge 








Interstate Association Rules. 


Tue rules of the Interstate Association governing target and 
live-bird shooting are as follows: : 


Targets. 
RULE 1—REFEREE AND JUDGES. 


Two judges and a referee, or a referee alone, shall be selected 
by the ag aye or by the contestants in a match, whose 
cision shall be final. 


RULE 2.—DUTIES OF THE REFEREE AND JUDGES. 


The judges and referee, or the referee, if acting alone, shall see 
that the traps are pro erly set at the beginaing of the match and 
kept in order to the finish. They, or he, shall endeavor to make 
the flight of the targets conform to the height and direction in- 
dicated in Rule 7. They, or he, shall test any trap upon applica- 
tion of a contestant at any time during tke match by having a trial 
target thrown from that trap. They, or he, may at any time, and 
must do so when so requested by a contestant, select one or more 
cartridges from those of a shooter at the score and publicly test 
the same for = er loading. If the oan or cartridges are 
found to be loaded in violation of Rule the shooter shall 
suffer the penalty imposed by the said rule. 


RULE 3.—SCORING. 


Section 1. A scorer shall be appointed by the management or 
by the contestants in a match, and his ‘score thereof shall be 
the official one. All scores shall be plainly kept, a lost target 
being indicated by a cipher and a broken target by the figure 1. 

Section 2. Whenever possible the score shall be kept on a black- 
board, and in plain view of the shooters at the score; and the 
score thereon shall then be the official score. The score kept on 
paper for use in the cashier’s department shall at all times be 
made to conform with the score on the blackboard. 


RULE 4.—PULLER, 


A puller shall be appointed by the management or by the 
contestants in a match, whose duty it shall be to pull or spring 
the traps the instant the shooter calls ‘Pull’; he snail be piaced 
in such a position that he has an unobstructed view of the shooter 
at the score. Where the pulling is to be done according to an in- 
dicator for unknown traps, the puller shall be placed in such a 
position that the shooter at the score shall have no means of 
ascertaining by the puller’s actions which trap will be sprung. 


RULE 5.—PULLING THE TRAPS. 


Section 1. The traps may be pulled from right to left or from 
left to right, as may be decided by the management. 


Section 2. If the shooting is from known traps—that is, if a , 


shooter knows which trap shall be sprung for him—he may refuse 
a target thrown from any other trap, but if he fires the result 
shall be a “no target,” whether broken or missed. c eo 
Section 3. If the _ is sprung before or at any noticeable in- 
terval after a shooter has called “Pull,” he can accept or refuse 
such target, but if he fires the result shall be scored. 
Section 4. In any contest where the shooting is from unknown 


traps, the parties thereto may select some person who ‘shall be _ 


placed by the management in such a position that he is able to 
see that the traps are sprung in accordance with the number desig: 
nated by the indicator. : : 
Section 5. When the shooting is from unknown traps, if ‘the 
uller does not pull in accordance with the numbers designated 
. the indicator, or by dice (if used), or by any other method 
ordered by the management, he shall be removed afd another 
substituted. Every target thrown from a trap thus wrongly 
pulled shall be a “no target,” whether broken or lost. 


RULE 6—ARRANGEMENT OF TRAPS. 
All matches shall be shot from three or from five traps, and 


all traps shall be set level and in a segment of a circle or in a 
straight line. When the traps are set in a segment of a circle, the 


radius of that circle shall be 16yds. In all cases thé shooter’s’ 


mark shall net be a less distance from each trap than that desig- 
nated in Rule 9. The traps shall be not less than 3yds. nor more 
than 5Byds. apart. The ees shall be numbered from left to 
right; that is, No. 1 shall be first trap on the left, and No. 2 
the néxt trap to the right of it, and so on. 


RULE 7.—ADJUSTING TRAPS. 


Section 1. All traps must be adjusted to throw targets a dis- 
tance not less than 40yds. nor more than 60yds. If any trap be 
found to be too weak to throw targets the required distance, a 
new trap or new spring that will do so must be substituted. 

Section 2. The trap shall be so adjusted that the elevation of 
the target in its flight at a distance of 10yds. from the trap shall 
be not more than 12ft. nor less than 6ft. 7 3 

Section 3. When shooting at known angles, the direction of the 
flight of the targets from each trap shall be: If only three traps 
are used, No, 1 shall throw a_left-quartering target; No, 2 shall 
throw a straightaway target; No. 3 shall throw a right-quartering 
target. The angles of Nos. 1 and 3 shall be the same as those 
prescribed for Nos. 2 and 4, where five traps are used. If five 
traps are used, No. 1 trap shall tWrow a right-quartering target; 
No. 2 shall throw a left-quartering target; No. 3 shall throw a 
straightaway target; No. 4 shall throw a right-quartering target; 
No. 5 shall throw a left-quartering target. Traps Nos. 1 and 5 
shall be adjusted to throw the targets so that their line of flight 
shall cross that of the straightaway target at _a point not less 
than 10yds. nor more than 20yds. from No. 3. | No. 2 shall be ad- 
justed to throw targets so that their line of flight shall cross the 
line of targets thrown from No. 1 at a point not Jess than 5 ds. 
nor more than l0yds, from No. 1. No. 4 shall be adjusted to 
throw targets so that their line of flight shall cross the line of 
targets thrown from No. 5 at a point not less than 5yds. nor more 
than l0yds. from No. 5. s 

Section 4.—After the traps have been adjusted to throw targets 
at the above angles, if the target for any reason shall take an 
entirely diffcrent course, it shall be declared a “no target, provided 
the shooter does not fire at it; but if he fires, the result must be 
scored. By an “entirely different course” is to be understood as 
follows: If the target ought to be a left-quarter, and it has any 
left-quartering tendency, it shall be considered a fair target; if 
the target ought to be a right-quarterer, and if it has any right- 
quartering tendency, it shall be considered a* fair target; a 
straightaway may vary 45 degrees on each side of its correct flight. 
If, in the opinion of the referee, the target has taken ‘“‘an entirely 
different course,” that is to say, if it has gone outside of the 
above limits, he shall allow the shooter, provided he has not fired, 
another target from the same trap, if the shooting is from known 
traps; if from unknown traps, the shooter shall be given another 
target from a trap designated in the manner set forth in Rule 17, 
Section 3, when a target breaks in the trap when the shooting 
is under “expert rules.” g 

RULE 8.—SCREENS. 


Pit , or both, may be used to hide the traps and 
tregaiea, but the screen should not be higher than is actually 
necessary to protect the trappers. 

RULE 9.— THE RISE. 


In single target shooting the rise shall be 16yds. for all guns. 
In ‘doub Faron. shooting the rise shall be 14yds. for all guns. 
RULE 10.—CALIBER AND WEIGHT OF GUN, 
No gun of any caliber larger than a 10-bore shall. be used. 
Weight of gun unligited. 
; RULE 11—LOADS. 

f der is unlimited. The charge of shot shall 
na nee a standard measure, struck. Any shooter 
using a larger quanaty of shot shall forfeit his entrance money 
and right in the match. If, however, the management is of the 
opinion that the shooter has not willfully violated this rule, it may 
return to him his entrance money, provided it obtain the unani- 
mous consent of all the contestants. 

RULE 12—LOADING GUNS. 


No cartridges shall be placed in the until the shooter 
has taken his place at the score. In single target shooting only 
one cartridge shall be placed in the gun. Al es must 
be remo from the gun before the shooter leaves the score, 
and the shooter shall open his gun before ae away from the 
score. The penalty for violation of this rule be at the dis- 
cretion of the selerer, who, after warning.the shooter, pon, B the 
violation is. siste * him to have forfeited his en- 
trance fee and rights in the match. 

RULE, 13—POSITION OF THE GUN. 

Any the shooter may adopt, 

RULE 14—SINGLE TARGET SHOOTING. 


If two targets are oe, noes ne ean he ieee 
does he be allowed another target; but if he 1 
the result be scored. ” 


. FOREST AND STREAM. 


RULE 15—DOUBLE TARGET SHOOTING. 


Section 1, .The. traps ‘shall be set to throw targets as pro- 
vided in Rule 7,-Sections 1, 2 and.3. Both traps must be pulled 
simultaneously; if in the opinion of the referee there is an appre- 

- ciable interval between the springing of the two traps, and if the 
contestant does not five, he shall be allowed another pair; but if 
he fires the- result shall be scored. Each contestant shall shoot 
at three or five pairs consecutively. before retiring. If three 
traps are used the first pair shall be thrown from Nos. 1 and 2; 

the second from Nos. and 3; the third from Nos. 1 and 3: 
the fourth from Nos. 1 and. 2; the fifth from Nos. 2 and 3 If 
five traps are used the first pair shall be thrown from Nos. 2 and 
3; the second from Nos. 3 and 4; the third from Nos. 2 and 4; 
she fourth from Nos, 2 and 3; the fifth from Nos. 3 and 4. 

ection 2. If only one target be thrown, it shall be declared 

“no target,” whether broken or missed. : 

Section 3. If one target be a fair one and the other an imperfect 
target, it shall be declared “no targets,” but if the shooter fires 
at an imperfect target, or targets, the result shall be scored. 

Section 4. If a target be lost _— to any defect in the gun 
or load, causing a missfire, or if the shooter is interfered with or 
balked, or there is any other similar reason why it shall be done, 
the referee shall allow another pair. ; 

Section 5. If both targets are broken by one barrel, it shall be 
declared “no targets.” If the shooter fires both barrels inten- 
tionally at one target, it shall be scored “‘lost targets,” but if the 
second barrel be fired simultaneously with the first barrel it shall 
be declared “no targets,” provided the referee is satisfied that 
the second barrel was accidentally discharged. 

Section 6. If the second target be lost through the safety bolt 
“jarring back,” that target shall be declared a “lost target.” 

(By “jarring back” of the safety is meant that action of the 
Safety bolt sometimes produced by the discharge of the first 
cartridge, the safety bolt going back to safe and rendering it im- 
possible to fire the second cartridge without a readjustment of 
the safety bolt.) 


RULE 16—RAPID-FIRING SYSTEM. 


When the rapid-firing system is used, there shall be a screen 
before each trap, on which shall appear the number of the trap, 
commencing from No. 1 on the left to No. 3 or 5 on the right, 
and each shooter shall stand at the score opposite the trap from 
which the target is to be thrown for him to shoot at. After 
he has shot at his first target he shall pass to the next score on 
his right and so continue until he reaches the end of the score, 
when he shall return to the score opposite No. 1 and continue 
as before until he has finished shooting. Where three traps are 
used four men shall be called to the score at the same time; the 
first three men*on the score sheet shall face respectively Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 traps; the fourth man shall take his stand in rear of No. 1 
man, stepping up to the No. 1 score as soon as it is vacated. 
The fourth man is called the “pivot man.” 

(N. B.—As:* soon as the “pivot man” has taken No. 1’s piece, 
the man who has shot from No. 3 score shall walk up to No. 1 
score and become the “pivot man” for the time being.) 

Where five traps are used, the first five men on the score sheet 
face respectively Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 traps; No. 6 man is the 
“pivot man.” The procedure with five traps is similar to that 
with three traps. quads of five men instead of six may be 
formed; in such cases the five men shall stand in their respective 
positions and shall shoot as follows: In 10-target events, 2 targets 
at each position before moving to the next; in 15-target events, 
3 targets before moving; in 20-target events, 4 targets before 
moving; in 25-target events, 5 targets before moving. 


RULE 17.—KNOWN TRAPS AND KNOWN ANGLES, 


Section 1. When the shooting is at known traps and known 
angles, the traps shall be adjusted to throw targets as provided 
in Rule 7, The method of shooting off events at this style of 
shooting shall be the same as that set forth in Rule 16. 


KNOWN TRAPS AND UNKNOWN ANGLES. 


Section’ 2. When the shooting is at known traps, unknown 
angles, the shooter shall‘ know which trap is to be sprung for 
him, but shall not know which angle the target is to be thrown at 
from that trap. Referees shall see to it that the trappers change 
the flight of the targets frequently. At unknown angles, any 
target that is thrown behind the line of the screen may be re- 
fused by the shooter, and he shall be allowed another target; but 
if he fires the result shall be scored. The method of shooting 
off events at this style of shooting shall be the same as that set 
forth in Rule 16. 


EXPERT RULES, RAPID FIRE. 


Section 3. The traps shall be set to throw targets as provided 
in Rule 7. The shooters shall take their stands at the score 
in the manner prescribed for rapid firing in Rule 16. An indicator 
shall be used to decide the order in which the traps are to be 
pulled. When five traps are used, the shooter standing in front 
of No. 1 trap shall shoot at a target thrown from any of the five 
traps. The shooter in front of No, 2 shall shoot at a target 
thrown from any of the four remaining traps. The shooter in 
front of No, 3 shall shoot at a target thrown from any of the 
three remaining ——. The shooter in front of No. 4 shall shoot 
at a target thrown from either of the two remaining traps; while 
the shooter in front of No. 5 shall have the remaining trap pulled 
for him. As soon as No. 5 has shot, the.“‘pivot man” shall shoot 
from No. 1 score at a target thrown as prescribed for the man 
in front of No. 1 and so on. When a target is broken by the 
trap, or there is a balk, and the shooter does not accept the 
target, he shall be awarded another target, the indicator being 
changed and a new combination designated. If the balk occurs 
when No. 1 is shooting, the procedure is the same as if there had 
been no balk. If it occurs when the man in front of No. 2 is 
shooting, the puller shall pull that trap whose number appears first 
in the new combination, provided it be not the number of the 
trap pulled for No. 1 man. If the balk occurs when the man in 
front of No. 3 is shooting, the pulled shall pull the trap whose 
number appears first in the new combination, provided always 
that he does not pull either of the two traps already pulled for 
the men in front of Nos. 1 and 2. If the balk occurs when the 
man in front of No. 4 is shooting, the puller shall pull either 
of the two remaining traps according to the order in which the 
numbers of these two traps appear in the new combination. If 
the balk occurs when the man in front of No. 5 is shooting, the 
same trap shall be pulled, the man in front-of No. 5 always knowing 
his trap. If at any time the shooter fires at an imperfect target 
the result shall be scored. As soon as all five traps. have been 

ulled a new combination shall be designated by the indicator. 

/hen three traps are used the procedure is modified accordingly 
and is similar to that described above. 

(Note.—In explanation of the above, suppose No. 1 has shot 
at a target from No. 2 aa and No. 2 at a target from No. 5 trap, 
and a balk occurs when No. 3 is shooting. Say the combination 
was 2, 5, 4, 3, 1, and suppose the new one is 1, 2, 5, 4, 3. No. 3. 
will get No, 1 trap, No. 4 will get No. 4 trap and No. 5 will 
get No. 3 trap, unless another balk occurs and another combina- 
tion is brought into play. The combination is always changed 
as soon as the shooter at No. 5 has fired.) 


EXPERT RULES, ONE MAN UP. 


Section 4. The traps shall be set to throw targets as provided 
in Rule 7. The shooter shall take his sition at the score 
in front of No. 3 trap. The puller-shall pull the traps as directed 
in Section 3 of this Rule (Rule 17), precisely as if six men 
were at the score. In the case of imperfect targets or balks the 
uller shall pull the traps as ordered in Section 3 of this rule, where 
it relates to balks, each man at the score firing at a target thrown 
from each of the five traps before retiring, and always knowing 
his last trap. If a shooter fires at an imperfect target the result 
shall be scored. When three traps are used the shooter stands in 
front of No. 2 = and shoots at 3 targets before retiring. In 
all other respects the procedure is similar to that for five traps. 


EXPERT RULES—UNKNOWN TRAPS AND ANGLES. 


Section 6. The traps shall throw targets at unknown angles 
within the limits prescribed in Rule 7, and in Section 2 of this 
rule (Rule 17). he procedure, if the shooting be rapid 
fire, shall be the same as ordered in Section 3 of this 
rule (Rule 17). If the shooting be one man up, the traps shail 
be pulled as ordered in Section 4 of this rule (Rule 17). If a 
shooter accepts an im target, the result shall be scored. 
Where three traps are used the procedure is similar to that for 


five traps. 
REVERSED ORDER. 


Section 6. The trap shall -be adjusted to throw .targets as 
provided in Rule 7. The man in front of No. 1 trap shall shoot 
at a target thrown from No. 5; the man in front of No. 2 shall 
shoot at a, target thrown from No. 4; the man in front of No. 3 
shall shoot at a target thrown from No. 3; the man in front of 
No. 4 shall shoot at a target thrown from No. 2, and the man in 
front of No. 5 shall 


the shooter res ot am isperioct target tbe result ah ies a 
0; : Scor 
QO, imes, to make the shooting ¢ little harder, it hag 





been fotind advisable to adjust Nos. 2, 3 and 4 traps to throw 
targets at unknown angles, and this system is strongly recom- 


mended.) 
RULE i8—CLASS SHOOTING. 


All shooting shall be class shooting unless otherwise stated. 

(Class shooting provides that all shooters tied for first place shall 
receive their pro rata share of first money; all those tied for 
second place shall receive their pro rata share of second money, 
and-so in all other places, third, etc.) % 

Any shooter ina tie for either of the moneys may withdraw 
his pro rata share of that money, unless the programme pre- 
scribes that all ties shall be shot of, 


RULE 19.—BROKEN TARGETS. 


A target to be scored to the shooter must have a perceptible 
piece broken from it while in the air. A “dusted” target shall 
not be scored to the shooter. No target can be retrieved for 
shot marks. If a target be broken by a trap the shooter shall 
be allowed another target, but if he fires the result shall be scored. 


RULE 20—ALLOWING ANOTHER TARGET. 


Section 1. The shooter shall be allowed another target for any 
of the following reasons: For a target broken by the os. 

.. For any defect in the gun or load causing a misfire. [The 
failure to cock the gun or properly adjust the “safety” is con- 
sidered to be the result of the shooter’s own carelessness, and 
shall not be considered as a defect in the gun or load; a target 
lost under these conditions shall be scored “‘lost.”) 3. If the 
contestant is interfered with, or balked, or there is any other 
similar reason why it should be done, the referee may allow an- 
other target. ; 

(N. B.—The “jarring back” of the safety is not considered a 
defect of the gun.) 

Section 2. hen the shooting is at known traps, the shooter 
shall have another target from the same trap; but if the shoot- 
ing is at unknown traps he shall be allowed a target from some 
trap, as provided in Rule 17, Sections 3, 4 and 5. 


RULE 21.—LOST TARGETS. 


Targets shall be scored “lost” for any of the following reasons: 
f the shooter fails to load or cock his gun, or to properly 
adjust its “safety,” or pulls the wrong trigger. 


RULE 22.—MISFIRE. 


When a cartridge placed in either the right or left barrel ap- 
parently fails to explode when the trigger is pulled, the shooter 
must on no account open his gun, but shall hard it to the referee, 
whose duty it shall bé to try both triggers without previously 
opening the gun to cock it. If the cartridge be then exploded 
the shooter shall be awarded a “lost” target, but if the referee 
shall find that the proper trigger has been pulled, and that the 
cartridge has failed to explode through no fault of the shooter, he 
shall allow another target, as provided in Rule 20, Section 2. 
Any shooter who shall open his gun after a misfire, instead 
of handing it unopened to the referee for his inspection, shall be 
awarded a “lost” target. . 


RULE 23—FAILURE TO EXTRACT IN A REPEATING 
SHOTGUN. 


In double target shooting, or in events where “both barrels” 
are allowed, when a shell cannot be extracted from the chamber 
of a repeating shotgun for either of the following reasons, the 
shooter shall be allowed another target: 1. When the brass 
head of the shell pulls away from the paper, leaving the empty 
shell in the chamber and preventing the loading of the gun 
from the magazine. 2. When the extractor, although apparently 
in good order, passes the shell and leaves it in the chamber, pre- 
venting the loading of the gun from the magazine. In either of 
the above cases the referee shall allow another target, as if there 
had been a misfire. The shooter must, however, immediately 
upon the failure to extract and without attempting again to 
remove the empty shell from_the chamber, hand his gun to the 
referee for his inspection. (The failure to comply with this pro- 
vision shall be treated as a violation of Rule 22, and shall be 
penalized as such.) Nothing in this rule shall be construed as 
empowering a referee to ward another target for either of the 
following reasons. 1. When the shell, although extracted from 
the chamber, has not been ejected from the gun. 2. When the 
feeding of a cartridge from the magazine has been blocked by the 
use of a shell too long for the chamber of the gun. 3. When the 
referee is satisfied that the shooter is using reloaded ammunition. 
In all such cases the referee must decide that it is the shooter’s 
fault, and the result of the shot shall be scored. 


RULE 24.—-ANNOUNCING THE SCORE. 


Section 1. The result of each shot shall be announced plainly 
and it shall be called back by the scorer each time. The call 
for a broken target shall be “Dead”; for a lost target the call 
shall be “Lost.” 

Section 2. When two judges and a referee are serving, one of 
the judges shall announce the result of each shot distinctly, the 
scorer answering him accordinglv each time. If the other judge 
disagrees with the decision of the judge calling, he shall make 
his protest at once, before another shot is fired, and the reteree 
shall then give his decision, which shall be final. In case of 
another target being thrown before the referee’s decision has been 
— me target so thrown shall be a “no target,” whether broken 
or lost. 

Section 3. At the close of each shooter’s score the result of it 
must be announced. If claimed to be wrong, the error, if any, 
must be corrected at once. 


‘RRULE 2.—TIE SHOOTING. 


Section 1. All ties shall be shot off at the original distance, and 
as soon after the match as practicable, at the following number 
of targets: 

(a) Ties on Single Targets—In single target matches of 25 
targets or less, on three traps at 3 targets, and on five traps at 5 
targets; in matches of less than 50 targets and more than 25 
targets, on three traps at 6 targets, and on five traps at 10 targets; 
in matches of over 50 targets, on three traps at 15 targets, and on 
five traps at 25 targets. 

(b) Ties on Double Targets.—In double target matches of 10 
pairs or less, ties shall be shot off at 3 pairs; in matches of 
more than 10 pairs, at 5 pairs. Unless otherwise stated by the 
management and so understood prior to the commencement 
of the mantch, the targets in the shoot-off shall be ‘thrown 
as provided in Rule 15, 


(c) Ties in Handicap Events.—All ties for trophies shall be 


shot off at 25 targets per man. In 100-target events each contest- 
ant in the tie shall receive in the shoot-off one-fourth his 
original handicap allowance and no more. In 50-target events; 
one-half. In 25-target events, ties shall be shot off under the 
original conditions. Thus, suppose in a 100-target event A re- 
ceived 11 extra targets, in the shoot-off he could only receive 
2, as the odd targets could not be divided, and so on. 


RULE 2.—SHOOTING OUT OF TURN. 


When a shooter fires out of turn, the target so fired at shall 
be a “no target,” whether broken or missed. When two shooters 
fire simultaneously at the same target that target shall be declared 
a “no target,” whether broken or missed. 


RULE 27.-SHOOTER AT THE SCORE. 


In all contests the shooter must be at the score within 
three minutes after his name is called to shoot, or he forfeits 
his right in the match. 


RULE 28.—FORBIDDEN SHOOTING. 


No shooting will be permitted on the shooting grounds other 
than at the score. If there be no inclosure, no shooting shall be 
permitted within 10yds. of the score without the consent of 
the management. 


RULE 29.—RIGHT TO REFUSE ENTRANCE. 


The management may refuse to accept the entrance of any 
shooter guilty of ungentlemanly conduct, or who “drops for 
place. 


Special Rules for Shootiog uoder the Sergeant System, or 
with any Form of Magazine Trap. 
RULE 1 
Section 1. The trap shall be set in a’ pit, properly screened, 
and the shooting scores laid out in a segment of a circle with 
a radius of Iéyds. The scores shall be 3 or Syds. apart, and 
numbered from No. 1 on the left to No. 5 on the right. 


Section 2. Where three traps are arran th ‘gean 
oystent, ee Prac be pees Teyds. spart Ft ed gh Big: . 
n the geant system no shooter should 
is to be pullgd for him. 
RULE 2 


The trap or trope shell be set to throw targets 2 distance of 


a suitable roe 
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Ge, or more than i2ft 
RULE 2. 


reason, after the trap or traps have been properly 
“the et should not fly the proper height or eon, 
considered a fair target—provided it flies high enough 
enough, in the opinion of the referee, to offer a fair shot to 


RULE 4 


targets being) thrown the same distance, three or more 

> Should be placed = a semi-circle in front. of the crap or 

stance of 60yds. therefrom. If, in the opinion of the 

ee, the targets are being thrown more than ibyas. beyond 

more than l0yds. short of these pegs, the referee 1 instruct 
the trapper to be more careful. 


RULE 6. 


In rapid-fire shooting, squads of five men oy be formed. Con- 
testants may shoot in rotation, from one to five, and each one 
may shoot at 2 targets in a 10, 3 in a 15, 4 in a 20, and 5 in a 
2%6-target event, and then all shall move up one position. In this 
way each contestant shall shoot at an equal number of targets 
from each of the different positions. 2 
(Other points are covered by previous rules on target shooting.) 


Live Birds, 


RULE 1—REFEREE. 


i i h, or 
A referee shall be appointed by the contestants in a match, 
by the management, whose decision shall be final. 


RULE 2—DUTIES OF REFEREE. 


he 
feree shall see that the traps are properly set at t 
jection at the match and kept in order to the finish, — 
that they are kept properly filled. He may at any time, an 
must, when so requested by a contestant, select one = + 
cartridges from those of a shooter at the score, and public Frwe ; 
the same for proper loading. If the cartridge or eg = 
be found to be improperly loaded, the shooter shall suffer the 
penalty provided in Rule 18. 


RULE 3.—SCORER. 


i i h, or 
scorer shall be appointed by the contestants in a match, 
MF nt Sa eee score shall be the official one. a 
scores shall be plainly kept, and the scoring of a lost bird s . 
be indicated with a cipher, and of a dead bird by the figure 1 i 
one barrel only is used, or by the figure 2 if both barrels are 

u 
RULE 4.—PULLER. 


i uller shall be appointed by the contestants in 
a poy = s the management, and he shall be placed at least 
6ft. behind the shooter’s score. It shall be the putters Save 
pull the traps instantly after the shooter has called “Pull. 2 
shall use a trap pulling indicator, or other device that aay . 
furnished by the management for that purpose, and ne a ao 
the trap so indicated. He shall also use his best en —, : 
conceal from a shooter at the score the trap that is to ~ pu : 
for him. The contestants in a match may appoint a ju ge, i 
shall be entitled to see that the puller pulls the traps as oe ; 
Should Ld gow j not pull in soereneaee = the indicator he sha 
another puller substituted. 
ee “nil traps ont be filled before the shooter oats 
“Pyll.” Should a trap be left unfilled, and should = +> 
contestants fire at a bird from one of the other traps, and ki i 
such bird shall be Sostened a “no bird,” but if he miss it it sha 
“lost bird.” 4 ; 
be eon 3. tf more than one bird be liberated when shooting = 
single birds, the shooter may call “‘no bird,” but if he + = 
result shall be scored. os eapeet must be fired at the sa 
i i barrel is required, : 
ot ian Sean he is at his score ready to ——, 
shall give the caution, “Are you ready?” to the puller, upe oe 
answer back, “Ready.” The shooter shall then call “Pull” clearly 
and distinctly. Should the trap be pulled without a 
word being given, or should it not be pulled promptly “— = 
word has been given, the + ~~ may accept the bird or not, bu 
i he result must be scored. : 
‘ee, The puller shall not pull the trap until the anges 
and the dog (if one be used foi retrieving dead birds) are bac 
in their places, even should the shooter call ‘Pull. 


RULE 5.—ARRANGEMENT OF TRAPS. 


1 be shot from five ground traps, placed byds. 
a - en ae of a circle. The radius of the circle shall 
S 30yds. and the central point of that circle shall be the 30yds. 
score (or mark). All other scores of a less distance shall a 
measured from this point along an imaginary line drawn directly 
toward No. 8 trap; for distances greater than 30 ds. the imaginary 
line above mentioned shall be continued behind the 30yds. cone 
and the distances marked off on it. The traps shall be — wer 
from left to right, No. 1 being ~ > gaa on the extreme left an 

on the extreme right. : 

"Denes aomnd trap is one that lies flat with the surface of 
the ground when open, and gives the bird its natural flight when 


carting.) RULE 6.—THE RISE. 


ts, less otherwise stated, the rise shall be: 30yds. 
an tele eames Tide. for 12-bore guns; 26yds. for 14 and 16-bore 
guns; 25yds. for 20-bore guns. 


RULE 7.—BOUNDARY. 


jon 1. The boundary for both single and double bird shoot- 

ie be a segment of a circle, S0yds. in diameter, and a coat 
line. The circle shall be drawn from the center trap, it shal 
terminate where it joins the dead line on each side of the shooter’s 
score. The dead line, unless otherwise provided for by the 
management, shall be a line drawn at a distance of 38yds. from 
the center trap, and at right angles to a line drawn from the 
shooter’ the center trap. J 

Section When a Goandacy’ te marked by stakes set in the 
ground or by flags, or by any other method not showing a 
continuous segment of a circle, the boundary shall be considered 
to be imaginary straight lines oe —_ each of such stakes 

flags nearest it on either side. : 
Oo eae to eS hould any portion of the bird be on the line or 
touching it, such bird shalt be declared a “dead bird” and shall 
be scored as such. (This section does not apply where the 
boundary line is marked by a fence or strip of wire netting.) 
A bird once over the fence or outside the wire netting is a 
“lost bird.” aa ; ; 

Section 4. When the boundary line is marked by a fence or wire 
netting, a bird shall be scored a “lost bird” when it reaches 
the top of that fence or wire netting and perches on it. (It shall 
not be necessary for the bird to close its wings after reaching: the 
top of such fence and perching on it before being declared a “lost 
bird.”) A bird once over the boundary is a lost bird. 


RULE 8—BIRDS REFUSING TO FLY. 


Section 1. When a bird refuses to fly on the trap being pulled, 
such artificial means as may be provided by the management 
for that purpose may be used to start it, by direction of the 
referee. R bird hit with a missile or held by the trap shall be 
declared a “no bird” by the referee. The shooter may declare a bird 
that refuses to fly when the trap is pulled a no ird. 

Section A bird that has been “on the wing” cannot be called 
a “no bird” by the shooter, but he may fire at it on the ground 
with the intention of making it a “no bird.” If the bird so 
fired at is gathered within bounds, it shall be declared a “no 
bird,” but if it escapes after being fired at, it shall be declared a 
“lost bird.” “(A referee os always, in —— cases, — 

hether the bird has “on the wing” or no’ 
mE cuore S “Tt shall be the ocean's, Oey at all nage to call 
“no bird” when, in his opinion, su ird is incapable of pro; 
Sigh whether it has bese “on the wing” or not. He shall also 
oh birds that walk in lyd. from the trap toward the shooter © 
score “no bird,” whether they have been “on the wing” or not. 
All birds called “no birds” by the referee shall not be 
against the shooter. 


RULE 9—GATHERING BIRDS. 


A bird to be scored dead must be pied within bounds 
before another bird is shot at, and wit two minutes’ time 
after it has touched the und, by a dog or by the shooter, or 

i by the shooter for that purpose. No 
be used in gathering the bird, and only 
: allo to gather any bird. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


to call the dog in. Then, as soon as the 
to is Sandler, the caoster oF sete acts eee 
shall go to gather the ‘and the fime limit of two 
fa ncec abe dae oka a ; its 
n case of-a “pointing,” referee 
a man to gather the bird, and to extend the time it. 


RULE 10.—BIRDS KILLED ON THE GROUNDS. : 

A bird killed ‘on the ground with a first barrel is*a “no bird.” 
A bird may be killed on the ground with the second barrel, if 
the first barrel is fired while the bird is on the wing. If a bird 
is shot at on the ground with the first he ma i 


barrel, use his second 
beceel bas such bird, if gathered, is a “no bi my if lost it is a 
“lost bird.” 


RULE 1.~MUTILATING BIRDS. 


No mutilation of birds shall be allowed. If it is proved to the 
referee that any contestant or agent of his has violated this rule 
or is a party to such violation the referee shall declare all the 
rights of such contestant in the match to be forfeited. 


RULE 12—OUT OF BOUNDS. 

A bird-once out of bounds is a “lost bird.” Should, however, 
the boundary be marked by a fence and a bird escape through any 
opening in that fence, it shall be a “no bird,” if in the opinion 
of the referee it could not have flown over. e word “opening” 
— be taken to mean any opening, whether permanent or 
otherwise. 


RULE 13—BIRDS SHOT AT BY ANOTHER PERSON. 


If a bird that has been shot at by a shooter shall be shot at 
by another man before it been out of bounds, the referee shall 
decide whether in his opinion such shooting has deprived the 
man at the score of a bird that might have been scored as a 
“dead bird’; if he is of such opinion it shall be declared “no 
bird,” and the shooter shall be allowed another bird; if he 
is not of such opinion, it shall be declared a “lost bird.” 


RULE 14-SHOOTING FROM A SCORE OTHER THAN 
THE PROPER ONE. 


If any shooter shoots at a distance nearer than his pro) 
score, the bird, if killed is a “no bird,” but if lost it is a “lost 
bird.” But if the shooter should shoot at any distance exceedi: 
his proper score, the bird if missed shall be a “lost bird”; 
killed it shall be a “dead bird”; but should the shooter, by direc- 


tion of the referee or scorer, shoot at any distance pear. than 
his proper score, the bird if killed 
if lost a “‘no bird.” 


RULE 15.—SIMULTANEOUS DISCHARGE OF. BOTH 
BARRELS. 


shall be a “dead bird,” but 


“If, in shooting at a bird, both barrels should be simultaneously 
discharged, it shall be called a “no bird,” whether killed or 
missed. [It should be understood that the word “simultaneous” 
covers the case in which the discharge of one barrel “jars off” 
the other barrel.] 


RULE 16—SHOOTING OUT OF TURN. 


Should a shooter shoot out of turn, the result of the shot shall 
be scored, poarees he has otherwise complied with the rules 
governing the match. A referee may, whenever he deems it 
advisable for the purpose of saving time, call up any shooter 
to the score, whether it be such shooter’s turn to shoot or not. 


RULE 17.—POSITION OF THE GUN. 
Any the shooter may adopt. 


RULE 18.—LOADS. 


The charge of Pere shall be unlimited. The charge of shot 
shall not exceed I4oz., any standard measure, struck. Any 
shooter using a larger quantity of shot shall forfeit his entrance 
money and rights in the match, If, however, the management 
is of the opinion that the shooter has not willfully violated this 
rule, it may return to him his entrance money, provided it obtain 
the unanimous consent of all the contestants. 


RULE 19—CALIBER AND WEIGHT OF GUN. 


No gun of larger caliber than a 10-bore shall be used. Weight 
of gun unlimited, 


RULE 2.—LOADING GUNS. 


Cartridges must not be placed in the gun until after the 
shooter is at the score. Cartridges must be removed from the 
gun before the shooter leaves the score. If any shooter, after 
being warned by the referee, shall continue to violate this rule, 
the referee is empowered to declare all such shooter’s rights in 
the match to be forfeited. 


RULE 21.—LEAVING THE SCORE. 
Section 1. A shooter having fired his first barrel and left the 
score cannot return to the score to fire his second barrel. 
Section 2. A shooter having fired his first barrel, and havin 
opened his gun, cannot close his gun again for the purpose o 
firing his second barrel. 


RULE 22.-GUN NOT COCKED. 


If the gun is not cocked or the safety not properly adjusted . 


and the bird escapes, it shall be scored a “‘lost bir 


RULE 23.—MISFIRES. 


Whenever a cartridge misfires or apparently mis- 
fires, the shooter must on no account open his gun, but shall 
hand it to the referee for his inspection, and it shall be the 
referee’s duty to try both triggers without having pouusy 
opened the gun for the purpose of cocking it. Should the 
cartridge which the shooter says has misfired be exploded, the 
bird shall be declared a “lost bird.” If a shooter opens his gun 
before handing it to the referee, the bird shall be declar a 
“lost bird.” : , 

Section 2. Misfires with Right Barrel.—If the shooter’s gun 
misfires with the right barrel, and he does not fire the second 
barrel, he shall be allowed afiother bird. But if the shooter’s 
gun misfires with the first bargelcand he uses the second barrel 
and misses the bird such bird must be scored a “lost bird,” but 
if the bird be killed with the second barrel while on the wing, it 
shall be scored a “dead bird.” : 

Section: 3. If a misfire occurs with the second barrel, the 
shooter shall have another bird, using a full charge of powder 
only in the first barrel. He must, however, put the gun to 
his shoulder and discharge the blank cartridge in the direction 
of the bird, and the bird must be on the wing when such blank 
cartridge is discharged. 


RULE %—FAILURE TO EXTRACT IN A REPEATING 
SHOTGUN. 


Section 1. 


When a shell cannot be extracted from the chamber of a re- 
peating shotgun for either of the following reasons, the shooter 
shall be allowed another bird, as provided in ion 3 of Rule 
23: 1. When the brass head of the shell pulls away from the paper, 

reventing the reloading of the chamber from the magazine. 
When the extractor, —_ in apparently good condition, 
fails to extract the empty shell from the chamber. 

(N. B.—Nothing in this rule shall be construed as empowering 
the referee to allow another bird if he is satisfied that the shooter 
is using reloaded ammunition.) 


RULE 2.—SHOOTER AT THE SCORE. 
In ali contests the shooter must be at the score within three 
minutes after his name has been called for him to shoot or he 
forfeits his rights in the match. 


RULE 2.—BALK. 

If a shooter is distinctly balked or interfered with by any op- 
ponent or a § tor, or by the trapper, whether by accident 
or design, or ii there he any, ther similar reason why it should 
be done, the referee may allow another bird, but the “balk” 
should be very palpable to be allowed by the referee. 


RULE 27.—ANNOUNCING SCORE. 


The referee shall announce the result of each shot 2 
and it shall be called back by the scorer. At the close of 
shooter’s score the result must be announced, and if claimed: to 
be wrong, the error, if any, must be corrected at once. 


RULE 2.—TIE .SHOOTING. 


All ties shall be shot off at the origi 
the match as 


ey; all 
second place Phall receive their , bony Bg 
-all those tied for third place, ete.) ‘Any. shooter: i 
of the moneys may withdraw his pro rata 
the programme prescribes that all ties 


RULE 30.—BIRDS RETRIEVED BY 


When a dog is‘used to retrieve dead hiséa, the bird shall be 
scored a “‘dead bird”, when-the dog has >it. in his mouth; 
if a man retrieves, the bird shall’ be scored a.“ bird” when 
he has had it in his hands. . 


RULE 31—DOGS ESCAPING: FROM HANDLER. 


Should a dog that is being used for retrieving escape from the 
handler, or, be let before the shooter has opened his gun or 
called “Dog,” and the bird escapes from within the boundary, the 
shooter may have another bird, provided the referee is of the 
opinion that the bird would have been gathered within the time 
—_, if the dog had net been so-released or escaped frem its 

andler. 


RULE 32.-SHOOTER TO CALL MAN OR DOG. 


The shooter after firing must call “Man” or “Dog”; should he 
fail to do so, the opening of his gun shall be considered as a signal 
by the handler to let the dog go. 


RULE 3.—BIRD LOST THROUGH NEGLIGENCE OF 
SHOOTER. 


If the shooter advances to the mark and orders the trap to be 
pine and does not shoot at the bird, or his gun is not properly 
oaded, or does not go off owing to his own negligence, the bird 
must be scored as a “lost bird. 


RULE 34.—-SHOOTER’S FEET AT THE SCORE. 


‘The shooter’s feet shall be behind his shooting mark until after 
his gun is discharged. 


RULE 3.—ENDANGERING PERSON OR PROPERTY. 


If a bird shall fly, so that to shoot at it would endanger 


5 an 
person or property, it shall not be shot at, and the referee shall 
aHow another bird. 


RULE 36.—FORBIDDEN SHOOTING. 


No shooting shall be permitted within the inclosure other than 
at the score; and in case there is no inclosure, no shooting 
shall be permitted within 200yds: of the score, except by those at 
the score, without the consenteof the management. 


RULE -37.-UNFENISHED MATCHES. 


In case of darkness or unfavorable conditions of weather 
putting a stop to a match before it has been finished, such match 
shall be carried over to some date within two weeks of the date 
of the match, to be mutually agreed upon by the parties to the 
match. Should the parties to the ona fail to agree upon date, 
the referee shall name date and. hour for continuing the match. 
Such date and hour to be within the prescribed limits. Either 
of the parties faitieg to appear on the Tate and at the hour set, 
shall be adjudged loser of the match and shall forfeit all his 
rights in the same. 


RULE %.—MAKING CLAIMS UNDER THE RULES. 


All claims under the rules must b de bef th i 
iri ee made before the succeeding 


The Handicap Committee. 


New York, Feb. 3,—Editor Forest and Stream: The Interstate 
Association has ap ointed the following committee to award handi- 
caps for the Grand American Handicap of 1899, which takes place 
at Elkwood Park, N. J., April 11-13 next: oe Pentz, Bernard 
Waters, New York city; Will K. Park, Phi adelphia, Pa.; W. R. 
Hobart, Newark, N. I: Hon. T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, IIL; 
T. A. ‘Divine, Memphis, Tenn.; Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The committee will meet at the Astor House, New York city, 
on Thursday, April 6, two days after the closing of entries. 

Epwarp Banks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


auswers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


C. E. S., Schenectady, N. Y.—F k iel . 
castle Kennels’, Brook ine, Mass. Ry SOD Sanne Se 


_H. A., New York.—Can you inform us where we can purchase 
bull pups? Ans. See reply to G. E. T., Baltimore. — 


R. R., Wallingford, Conn.—In respect to the address of breeders 
of Great Danes see answer to similar query in this department. 
C. A. D., Welch, W. Va.-gPlease furnish me with the address 


of breeders of bull terriers. ns. See answer to G. E. T., Balti- 
more. 


_Sinnaker.—Mr. Chas. Hallock writes: “I don’t know what a 
sinnaker bear is, unless it is negro for cinnamon. But the Hyde 
county bears are jet black in prime coat.” Can any reader give 


wo = pecaping of the word “‘sinnaker” as applied to bears in 


Cc. Atlanta.—The rules governing the Grand American Handi- 
cap will be published in Forest anp Stream next week. The 
proneae will not be ready before March 1. We have no 

nowledge of any arrangement for reduced rates with the rail- 
roads. Address, Mr. Edward Banks, Secretary-Treasurer, In- 
terstate Association, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Flying Fish.—Can you inform me as to the maximum size which 
flying fish attain? have a pair of wings which I cut from a 

which flew on d ship i hich I was a passenger. They 
measured on the full 17in- p to tip, and the fish almost 
exactly the same length. Is this large or only ordinary? Ans. 
The Atlantic flying fish in West Indian waters attains a ength of 
nearly a foot, and a breadth between wing tips of llin. The 
California species attains a length of 16in. to 17in. 


G. E. T., Baltimore, Md.—Will you give me the address of 
several parties who have high“bred beagles for sale? Ans. We 
regret that we cannot give you definite information on the sub- 
ject. When breeders neglect to keep us informed in respect to 
the stock they have for sale, we are without the necessary in- 
formation concerning it. 

Aquarium.—It has been suggested that you will be able to decide 
some points as below outlined, and would be obliged if you would 
answer same in your next issue: 

First is, that there are more varieties of fish off New York 
(meaning possibly within a radius of fifty miles) than there are 
off, the city of Naples, ag 

Second is, that there are 100 more varieties lower class fish in 
the Napies aquarium than there are in the New York Aquarium. 

Third is, that there are more varieties in the Bay of Naples 
of fish not here than there are varieties here of fish not ‘there. 

Ans. The first proposition. must be answered in the negative. 
By the term “off New York” we understand that marine fishes 
are to. be considered.. The number of kinds of marine fishes re- 
corded from Long Island and ‘the adjacent waters is 200. Napl 
according to the most recent catalogue by Dr. s, has 310 
species of fishes. The fish fauna of Mediterranean is marvel- 
ae, and the Bay of Naples is merely an arm of the Mediter- 
raneah. 


The _ second statement is correct if by “1 class fish” in- 
tended the shellfish, crustaceans, starfis] ond ther allies, pa 
corals, and nymerous other animals without which in- 

it the Bay ef Naples, and be found in the ; of the 
ged See oe ERATE 

are n . ‘ot ¢on- 

tain a large ‘¢ s the_ lower forms. of cuerine lif 


ith 
The ser 


Boat Co., of Battle Creek, M whose 
in another column, were one first 
make folding boats, and the 





